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lee__ _ a ™ . 
NNUAL MEETING of the 
BE acta, INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN 


AND, for the Year 1846, will be held at YORK, com- 


SSDAY, July 2ist. d 
oe —< the AKCHBISHOP of YORK. 
ight Hon. the EA a Bi dope AM. - 
as been made with the Directors of the London 
Anarrangement ind the Midland Counties Railways for the con- 
and ae Members, between London and York, at reduced fares. 
be; bers who have paid their subscription for the current year, 
Mem to avail themselves of such arrangement, are requested 
an PrP tor their Cards at the Apartments of the Institute, be- 
yoy e luth and 18th of J uly. asd 
By order of the Central Committee, : 
T. HUDSON TURNER, Resident Secretary. 
12, Haymarket, June 10th, 1846. 


RITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOC IA- 
TION. Estapuisuen 1813.—The TH IRD ANNUAL 
CONGRESS will be held at GLOUCESTER during the first week 
te Angest from the 3rd to the Sth inst. inclusive. Tickets, One 
Gui each, may be had of the Secretaries. 

T Wixcuester Volume is now ready, and may be procured 
of the Publisher, H. G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, price 50s, 
—The SixtH Number of the mf tone AL - ao eg mg is ~ 

clive! Members whose subscription fu e yea 
ready for delivery to Meme. CROKER, F.SA 

Admiralty, 

Cc. R. SMITH, F.S.A. 
5, Liverpool-street, City, 


RITISH and FOREIGN CLUBW— 

A GENERAL MEETI ye of the my 5 wi be held 7 

(DAY, July 20, at Two o'clock precisely, for the purpose o 

MONDAY, iy day for the OPENING DENNER, when a full 
ce is requested. ; 7 

‘All Candidates proposed before the day of opening will be ad- 








Honorary 


pid, cis 
July 18, 1846. { Seewetarise. 





mitted, by ballot of the Committee, and without an entrance fee, | 
at the hen Subscription of Eight Guineas for a Town Resident, | 


and Six Guineas for a Country Member, without further respon- 


ability. : ; 
application to be made to the Secretary, at No. 13, George-street, 
Hanover-square. 


R. GRIFFITH, Repianps, Bristol, wishes to 
ENGAGE A TUTOR, in preparing Youth for the Uni- 
yersities, Military Schools, &c. 


WO CLERGYMEN —Scno.astic PARTNER- 
snip.—The Pregtiates of a first-rate BOARDING SCHOOL 
POR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, many years established in one of 
the facioal towns of England, is desirous of mecting with a 
PARTNE tk, who shall be a Clergyman of the Established Church 
anda first-rate scholar, and who can command a capital of from 
two to three thousand pounds. The annual income of the “chool 
at present averages 3,800/., and, with the contemplated changes, 
thissam might be reasonably expected to be raised to 5,000/. None 
Principals will be treated with ; and communications are to 

be addressed, in the first place, to T. S. H., under cover, to Messrs. 
Relfe & Fletcher, Cloak-lane, London. 


= PE 7 

ERMAN MASTER AT HOME. —A Pro. 

fessor of a German University, Author of many Works, who 
is provided with the highest certificates from English and Foreign 
Universities, offers to stay six or eight weeks with a Gentleman or 
Family in some pleasant, rural part of the Country, to impart a 
sound knowledge of his native tongue. He is a perfect English 
and French scholar. First-rate references given and expected. 

irect to Heinrich, 4, Portsea-place, Connaught-square. 


‘DUCATION.—Germany.—Bonn, on the Rhine. 
—The Principal of an Academy at Bonn, a German Pro- 
testant, who is eligible for the highest scholastic appointments in 
Prassia, RECEIVES TWELVE PUPILS. Thesystem of tuition 
adopted embraces the ancient and modern languages, the whole 
range of mathematics, and the accomplishments usually forming 
part ofa liberal education. The small number of pupils permits 
ofsuch domestic arrangements as give to this establishment the 
character of a large family cirele. ferences to the relatives of 
former and present pupils, as also to English clergymen, may be 
dad with the prospectus on application to the Principal, from 
duly the 6th to the 25th, between the hours of 10 and 3, at 9, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


> r 

THE GERMAN AND FRENCH PRO- 
TESTANT ESTABLISH MENT for a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES, Vernon House, Brunswick Terrace, Brixton 
Hill, conducted by Mrs. TUPMAN.—Whilst paying every atten- 
tion branches of female education cultivated in the prin- 
cipal schools of this country, Mrs. 'Tupman combines with them all 
dvantaces of an enlarged Continental education, and attends, 
especially, to the pr ss and practice of the German and French 
es. The resident teachers and servants are foreigners, and 

the Professors of known talent.—The domestic arrangements are 
& ordered as to in ure the comfort and health of the pupils. The 
grounds for recreati om are extensive; there are hot and cold baths, 
we medical nan visits the Establishment periodically. 
u Tespect to the details and results of her plan of education, 

t% Tupman can offer a very extensive choice of references, 
Vill RE-OPEN Mondays, 27th of July. 


loan r 7 7 v7 ° ° 

DUCATION._ GERMAN Y.—The Principal 
zat an Establishment of high standing, at BONN, on the 
ieee: formed in 1833, on purely Domestic Principles, for the 
hes humber of TWENTY-FIVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
at a FEW VACANCIES, and respectfully recominends it to the 
i of Parents, since it combines the advantages of English 
Tntendence on the Continent, the Comforts of a Home, and 
ere the Pupils being obliged to speak German or French. during 
sreater part of the day, make rapid progress in those Lan- 
ie whilst being prepared either for the Military Schools, the 
uiversities, or Mercantile pursuits. The Principal's Address, and 
ospectus, with the best References, fully confirmatory of the 
3. be had of Mr. Hookham, Library, Old Bond-street, 


MICROSCOPISTS and OTHERS.—For 
.®. the property of a Gentleman proceeding to India, a 
large COMPOU ND MICROSCOPE, c$nstructed by J ames Satu, 
foaming all his latest improvements, packed in a strong brass- 

Mahogany case, and adinirably adapted to suit a public 

‘on. Price 40d, The instrument is nearly new, and may 
inspected, and further information obtained, by applying to 
Deane, » Chemist, &¢, Clapham Common, Sutrey. 















































PARTNERSHIP.—A PUBLISHER and WHOLE- 


SALE BooksE.L_er, who has had an established Business for 


& number of years, is desirous of meeting with a Gentleman of 


moderate capital to join him.—Application by letter only, with 
mame and address, to be made to A. B., at Mr. Rowsell’s, 31, 
Cheapside. 


N R. BROSTER, having recovered from his re- 
cent indisposition, continues to give Instruction in his 
OniGinaL System FO ESTORING THE ORGANS OF 
SPEECH UNDER EVERY DEFECT. F 
Mr. B. now undertakes two cases only at one period,—previous 
notice is therefore requested. 
Northwood, Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


-opL r 7 Tih . 

QH AKSPERIAN MOTTO NOTE-PAPER and 
‘ WAFERS.—A Series of Mottoes, of Piety, Wisdom, Wit, and 
Fancy, adapted to every purpose of polite correspondence. A 
quire of cream-laid note-paper, each sheet stamped with a different 
motto, and 24 stamped adhesive envelopes to match, enclosed in an 
elegant box, price 1s. 6d.: or sent to any part of the Kingdom for 
24 postage stamps. A box of the motto wafers for ¢d.; or 50 superb 
wafers, stamped with initials in full (two or three letters), for 
Gd.; or either, per post, for seven stamps.—HENRY DOLBY, 
Hleraldic Engraver and Stationer, 28, Great Pulteney-street, 
Golden-square. Trade supplied. 








TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, &e. &e. 
\ ESSRS. LONGMAN and CO..S ANNUAL 
4 CATALOGUE of COLLEGE and SCHOOL BOOKS and 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, for 1846, containing about Three 
Hundred New and Established Works in all branches of Scholastic 
Literature, may be had gratis of all Booksellers in Town and 
Country ; or a copy will be forwarded, free of postage, to any per- 
son applying for the Catalogue to Messrs, Longman & Co. 39, Pater- 


nestor vow. Londen. 
TDIES SELECT LIBRARY 
MP! 4 


28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
Single Subscription, 7s. per Quarter ; 21s. per Annum, 

This Library comprises the Works of our Standard Authors, 
with a good supply of every New Work of interest in History, 
Philosophy, Travel, Biography, Science, and General Literature. 

‘amily and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten 
Guineas per Annum. 


YEVIEWS and MAGAZINES, from 1842 to 
1845, TO BE SOLD CHEAP. The Quarterly, Edinburgh, 
Foreign Quarterly, Dublin, North British, and other Quarterly 
Reviews, trom One to Two Shillings each. Blackwood’s, Fraser's, 
the New Monthly, and other Monthly Magazines, at less than One- 
third of their published price. The trade supplied.— Apply at 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square, 




















IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF 
THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
The 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th days of August next, 
Jnder the especial Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Pisiety THE QUEEN, 
Iler Majesty the QUEEN DOWAGER. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE ALBERT. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS OF KENT, 


President. 
The Right Honourable the LORD WROTTESLEY. 
Vice-Presidents, 
The Nobility and Gentry of the Midland Counties, &e. 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS, 
SOPRANO. , 
MADAME GRISI, 
MADAME CARADORI ALLAN, 
MISS BASSANO, 
MISs A. WILLIAMS. 


CONTRALTO, 
MISS M B HAWES, 
MISS M. WILLIAMS, 


TENOR. 
SIGNOR MARIO, 
MR. BRAHAM, MK. HOBBS, MR. LOCKEY. 


BASS. 
MR. H. PHILLIPS, 
MR. MACHIN, 
SIGNOR F. LABLACHE, 
AND HERR STAUDIGL 


LEADERS. 
MR. T. COOKE and MR. WILLY. 
. AT THE ORGAN. 
DR. GAUNTLETT and MR. STIMPSON, 


CONDUCTORS, 

DR. F. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, 
AND MK. MOSCHELES, 
SUB-CONDUcTOR. 

MK. MUNDEN, 

CHORUS MASTER, 
MR. STIMPSON, 


The Instrumental Band and Chorus will comprise above 
Four Hundred Performers. 


SCHEME OF PERFORMANCES, 
Turspay Morwnine, August 25, 
HAYDN’S ORATORIO OF THE CREATION, 
And a Selection of Foreign Music. 





Wepyespay Mornine, August 26, 
DR. MENDELSSOHN YEW ORATORIO, 


ELIJAH, 
And a Selection of Foreign Music. 





Tuovrspay Mornine, August 27, 
TUE MESsIAH, 





Fripay Morne, August 28, 
BEETHOVEN'S GRAND MASS IN DPD, 
ILYMN TO GOD—SPOHR, 

PSALM XCIIL, Composed for Bass and Alto Solo, with Chorus 
and Orchestral Accompaniments, by MOUSCHELES. (First 
time of Performance.) 

And a Selection. 








Werepyespay Evenixe, August 26, 
A GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 
Tuvrspay Evenina, 27, 
THE OVERTURE a iy IDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
IREAM, 
With the whole of the VOCAL MUSIC, 
Aud a Selection. 


7, August 








Fripay Evenina, August 28, 

A DRESS BALL, AT THE THEATRE. 
All the Musical Performances will be in the Town Hall, 
TICKETS. 

Tickets for Secured Places for the Morning Performances 
in the Hall .... oe 
For other Places .. o50008 008 
Tickets for Secured Places for the Ev: 
in the Hall 
For other Places .. ga0ne 
For the Ball, at the Theatre, Gentlemen's Tickets . 
Ladies’ ditto 
For Spectators to the Upper Tier of Boxes . 
To the Gallery.. 








~ Just published, 
y TILLIAMS & NORGATE’S GERMAN 
CATALOGUE, complete with Index. 

1. Theology. 2. Greek and Latin Classics. 3. German Litera- 
ture, and Belles Lettres. 4. Middle Age Literature; Philology. 
5. Oriental Books. 6. eutific Books. 7. Works on the Fine 
Arts. & Jurisprudence, &c. 

*x* Any of the above may be had separately. 
Also, just published, 

GERMAN BOOK CIRCULAR. No. 12. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta+ 
street, Covent-garden, 

VALUABLE AND SCARCE BOOKS, 

To be Sold, a Bargain, 

T OGARTH’S WORKS, 101 splendid Impres- 

sions from the Oricinat Puares, atlas folio, 10 guineas, 
extremely rare, (presumed to be unique)— Hogarth Illustrated by 
John Ireland, 3 vols. half-bound russia, 3rd edition, 31s. 6d. 1806— 
Picart Cérémonies et Coutumes Religieuses de tous les Peuples du 
Monde, 6 vols. royal folio, fine impressions of the plates, old calf, 
6 guineas—Pope’s Homer, 11 vols. 12mo. calf, 10s.—Shakespeare’s 
Plays, with Notes by Manley Wood, and Plates by Stothard, 14 
vols. calf, neat, 24.—Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, with Notes 
by Webber, 14 vols. 8vo. boards, /. 10*,—Don Quixote, with 74 Ilus- 
trations by Smirke, 4 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, India proofs, 
half-bound morocco, 38s. (pub, at 154)—Mant and D’Oyly’s Bible, 
3 vols, imp. Svo. cloth, 30s, | 
Apply at Short & Co.’s, 8, King-street, Holborn, London. 
JUBLISHING OFFICES TO LET.~— The 
attention of all parties connected with the Book Trade, or 
with Periodical Publications, is directed to the highly eligible 
Offices vacant in EAST TEMPLE C MBERS, No. 2, Wi frE- 
FRIARS-S ZET, FLEET-ST . These Offices, which are 
admirably adapted for the use of Authors and Editors, will be let 
in suites of three rooms, at from 20/, upwards; and the parties 
occupying those in the upper stories will have the opportunity of 
making arrangements for the sale of respectable works, at a 
moderate commission, in the front offices of the ground floor. The 
LEAGUE PREMISES adjoining (No. 67, Fleet-street), with a 
frontage nearly unrivalled in the City, are also TO LET. Inquire 
of Mr. George Luxford, 1, W hitefriars-stre et, Fleet-street. 
( RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM, in ITALIAN ALABAS- 
TER, MARBLE, BRONZE, DERBYSHIRE SPAR, &e.; con- 
sisting of an elegant assortment of Vases, Figures, Groups, Can- 
dlesticks, Inkstands, Obelisks, beautiful inlaid Tables, Paper- 
weights, Watchstands, &e. recently imported and manufactured 
by J. NNANT (late MAWE), 149, STRAND, LONDON,— 
Mr, Tennant arranges Elementary Collections of Minerals, Shells, 

d Fossils, to facilitate the interesting study of Mineralogy, 
Geology, and Conchology, at 2, 5, 10, and 20 Guineas each. Le also 
gives Private Lustruction in G ogical Mineralogy. 
[*LUTES.— The new PATENT CHROMATIC 

and DIATONIC FLUTES are now ready for sale, at the 
Manufactory, No.3, Bell-yard, Gracechurch-street. The PATENT 
DIATONIC FLUTE is fingered like the usual cight-keyed Flute. 
Just published, price 1s, 

Observations on Correctness of Tune, applied to 
the Flute; with a description of the newly-invented Chromatic 
and Diatoniec Flutes, by Abel Siccama, B.A., Patentee. 

Sold by Messrs. Cramer & Co, 201, - ; D’Almaine & 
Co. Soho-square; G, Peachey, Bishopsgate-street; and J 
Turner, 19, Poultry. 



































Sales by Auction. 
THIRTEEN ORIGINAL PICTURES OF GREAT INTEREST 
BY STOTHAKD, AND A SMALL COLLECTION, 

Messrs, FOSTER & SON will SELL by AUCTION, at the Gal- 

lery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, 22nd July, at 1 precisely, 

A ‘SMALL COLLECTION of PICTURES, 
4 the property of a Gentleman, removed from his country re- 
sidence, including thirteen Pictures by Stothard, many of them 
engraved, four by Lloward, R.A., three by Devis, a Landscape b 

fartin, Madonna and Child by Thomas Landseer, Psyche borne 
to the Palace of Pleasure, by John Wood, a pair by Uwins, Sophia 
Western by Owen, and a few by the Old Masters. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had of Messrs. 
Foster, 14, Greek-street, and SA Pall Mall. 





TO BIBLIOGRAPHERS, THE LITERATI, &c. 
Mr. JOUN BURTON, of Liverpool, respectfully announces that 
e will have the honour to submit to public competition, in 
KENDAL, Westmoreland, in the month of August next, the 
whole of the 


PXATENSIVE LITERARY COLLECTIONS 


4 of the late Mr. Thomas Cooper, for many years a zealous and 
judicious Gatherer, and respectable Bibliopolist in that locality. 
: 1 
Further announcements will be given in due time, and Catne 
logues may be had ten days antecedent to the Sale, 
Liverpool, July Loth, 1916, 
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OLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS, by the improved process which Mr. BEARD (the 

sole Patentee of the Daguerréotype) has recently introduced, are 
taken daily at 85, King William-street, City; 34, Parliament- 
street, Westminster; and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 

ent-street. 
aes great improvement has been effected. The method of colour- 
ing renders the portraits agreeable and life-like.” — Times. 

We would especially notice the admirable effects of the flesh 
tints, which appear embodied in the miniature—and not, as we 
generally see them, spread on the surface.”—Art-Union. 


T° PERSONS intending their SONS for the 
MEDICAL PROFESSION.—A Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, who formerly took high honours at Cambridge, 
and is now Lecturer at one of the London Hospitals, and Physician 
toa charitable institution annually relieving about 7,000 patients, 
will have VACANCIES FOR TWO HOUSE PUPILS in the 
ensuing autumn. The Advertiser, who is married, and resides in 
a healthy part of town, superintends the studies of his pupils in 
mathematics and natural philosophy, the Latin, Greek, French, 
and German languages, in addition to the ordinary branches of a 
complete medica education. Dissections and hospital practice are 
carried on under his own inspection, and every care is d, not 
only to their prof 1 acqui ts, but to their moral and 
religious conduct. In addition to preparing them for the Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, arrangements can made, if re- 

uired, fy them for Apothecaries’ Hall. References can be 

ven to many of the most distinguished members of the profes- 
sian, both in London and the country.—Apply, by letter only, to 
M. D., care of Mr. Bell, University Bookseller, Fleet-street. 


WYO ADVERTISERS and the MEDICAL PRO- 
FESSION.—The MEDICAL TIMES, published eve 

Saturday, now circulates among 30,000 medical practitioners, an 
is daily extending. It is on the table of every respectable Literary 
Institution in the kingdom.— From Mr. Mitchell's Newspaper Press 
Directory :—* The Medical Times occupies a position in the medical 
analogous to that of The Times in the political world, is foremost of 
the medical journals for ability. enerey and success,” and “is 
well known as the chief organ of the pro’ ession.”— Advertisements 
should besenton or before Thursday, at 12 o’clock.—Office, 49, Essex- 
street, Strand. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
celebrated Instruments, so valuable to Military Men and 
Tourists, measure, when closed, 3} inches, and possess sufficient 
ower to show the Satellites of Jupiter, price 35s. ; or sent through 
ie post, 36s. The instrument, with an additional Eye-piece, with 

















which Saturn’s Ring can be clearly seen, stand, and case to contain 
the whole, 3/.; sent through the post, 3/. 2s, To be had of the 
maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


C W. COLLINS, of the Royal Polytechnic In- 
/, stitution, begs to inform his Friends that he continues to 
Manufacture ri description of Optical, Philosophical, and Che- 
mical Apparatus, P. i Physi t Opaque 








‘olariscopes, Ph) Pp r P u 
and Transparent Microscopes. Complete Apparatus for the Dis- 
solving Views and Chromotrope, either with or without the Oxy- 
Hydrogen Light. 


‘NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 

4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON 3 est 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreren 


Acents, and Agents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
e 








to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, e, &e., 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above, 





TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 


A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 

e Agent, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and pass through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wines, e, &c.; and also 
to forward Effects to all rid.—All Commissions 
with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention and pom titude, and on terms that will insure 
him future favours—The List of J. A. G.’s nore Correspon- 
dents, and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 

ewry. 


d Jewr: 





CHEAP EDITION. VOL. IV. 
DAuzBign E'S REFORMATION, price 5s., is 


now ready, in post 8vo. cloth. Also, 


OLIVER & BOY D’S STANDARD EDITION 
of the Four Vols., being the only English Edition corrected and 
authenticated by the Author. Large type, with Autograph, post 
8vo. cloth. Price of the whole, 14s. . 

Extensive Additions, not hitherto published, have been made by 
Dr. D’Aubigné to this Edition, and in a new Preface written ex- 
ressly for it, he says:—“ I have revised this translation line by 
ine, and word by word ; and I have restored the sense wherever I 
did not find it clearly rendered. Itis the only one which I have 
corrected. I declare in consequence, that I acknowledge this 
translation as the only faithful expression of my thoughts in the 
English lang and | ditas such to all my readers. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


Just published, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 6d, 
A7JHAT TO EAT, DRINK, and AVOID: 
(An original Pictear ft Invalids.) 
By ROBT. J. CULVERWE L, M.D. M.R.C.8. &c. 

Contents :— How to insure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a 
good night’s rest, a clear head and a conten! nd. By an ob- 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constitution, may 
acquire the greatest amount of physical happiness, and reach in 

health the full period of life allotted to man. 
rwood, 23, Pa oster-row ; and all Booksellers; or, direct 
from the Author, 21, Arundel-street, Strand. 


URE NERVOUS or MENTAL COM- 
PLAINTS CURED only by Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY. 
—Pure nervous or mental complaints were never cured by any 
with certainty till Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley cured himself, and he is 
the only person now who unders or can cure mental disease 
as certainly as bodily by other persons. Dr. W. M. has been in the 
habit of doing this for 30 years, and, out of sae applicants in 
the last 12 years, knows not 20 uncured who have followed his 











THE STANDARD EDITIONS OF 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND ; 


THE PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE ; 
THE PICTORIAL BIBLE. 


In announcing a new edition of each of the above important 
works, under the general denomination of Standard. the publishers 
have to explain in what respect they each will differ from the 
original editions, which have received an unusual extent of public 
sapere that demands the most grateful acknowledgment. But, 
before they enter upon this detail, they are called upon to state 
the general principles upon which they propose to conduct the 
present undertaking. They desire that these editions shall merit 
the character of standard —first, by such improvements as may 
increase their intrinsic value ; eeneiy by such modifications of 

lan as may render them more universally acceptable ; and thirdly, 

y such a striking reduction of price as may greatly widen the 
cirele of their readers. a 5 2 

he projected improvements and modifications will require a 
separate notice for each work. The reduction of price demands a 
general explanation. “ 

In coming forward to make a very large reduction, so as to render 
these works accessible to all purchasers of books, and apeneny to 
those who may be induced tospend a weekly shilling for the gradual 
acquirement of a home library, the proprietors would feel that 
they owe some apology to the great y of their first subscribers, 
if it were not evident that, after a reasonable peried has elapsed, 
there is a new duty incumbent upon the publisher of any valuable 
work—that of extending its circulation by diminishing its cost, 
if such reduction be practicable. Those who would withhold their 
support from any great publishing enterprise, such as each of the 
works before us, in the belief that by delay they might obtain the 
book at a reduced price, reason illogically as well as yee 
These three works cost the proprietors 36,000/. in copyright, wood- 
cuts, and the composition of the types; and this outlay, be it re- 
membered, would have been incurred whether 1,000 or 10,000 copies 
were demanded by the public. At an originally less price, neither 
of these works could have been published at all. But many of 
these large first expenses having been once for all incurred, and 
the cost of improvement being comparatively small,the publishers 
are willing to make a great reduction to meet the spirit of the 
time. The cheapness which is secured by administering to a large 
instead of a limited demand is a wholesome cheapness. It is not 
that cheapness which, according to Dr. Johnson, “ always ends in 
negligence and deprivation.” It is not a fraudulent cheapness. 
This principle the publishers have long maintained; but they 
believe that in the present undertaking they may carry it further, 
without unfairly and unwisely disregarding commercial advan- 
tage. In some works which they have published, such as the 
Penny Cyclopedia, the Weekly Volume, and the Pictorial Museum, 
and its companion works, the principle of cheapness can no fur- 
ther go. In the Pictorial History of England, the Pictorial Shak- 
spate, the Pictorial Bible, they are willing to move onward with 
the principle to its legitimate limits. They make this experiment 
at a time when nearly all men are agreed in believing that the 
great interest of the consumer—that of obtaining the best article 
at the lowest price—is not incompatible with the interests of the 

roducer—that of obtaining a fair return for his capital and skill. 

he dealers in literature have a self-protection in their copyright 
properties; but how many would do wisely not to rely too exclu- 
sively upon that protection, but go fearlessly and at once into the 
wider field of competition, in the conviction that a diligent culti- 
vation of that open field will offer the best eventual reward. W. 
are amongst those who think this a safe and consistent course, and 
we enter upon it with reasonable contidence. 


The STANDARD EDITION of the 


PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND ; being a History of the 
People as well as a one the Kingdom. By GEORGE L. 

CRAIK and CHARLES ACFARLANE, assisted by other 

Contributors. With 2,000 Woodcuts and 104 Portraits on Steel. 

a be pablished in 26 Monthly Parts, at 4s., and 104 Weekly Num- 
ers, at 1s, 

The original edition of the Pictorial History of England has 
now been completed about four years. It was seven years in course 
of publication, consisting of 84 monthly parts, at 2s.each. The 
Portrait Illustrations were sold separately at 2/., making the total 
cost 104 88, The work, which contains 6,650 pages, is divided into 
eight volumes. It is proposed to reprint this original edition, 
which extends from the earliest times to the end of the war in 
1815, and partially to the end of the reign of George III. Corree- 
tions of positive errors will be made as the new edition proceeds ; 
but there will be no material alteration in the text. This portion, 
with the Portrait Illustrations, will be comprised in 26 parts and 
104 numbers, the total cost being 5/. 4s., one-half of the original 


price. 

To the eight volumes, thus contained in 26 parts and 104 num- 
bers, will be added the Complete Index to the whole work, which 
has been long in preparation, and will furnish in itself a most 
valuable Chronological Manual to the student of our country’s 
annals. This index will be comprised in as small a space as is 
compatible with the fulness of its plan, and will be published at a 
proportionately low price. 

_ It is scarcely necessary to enter into any description of the pecu- 
liar character and merits of the Pictorial History of England, 
which has already earned the title of a standard work. 

Part L. will be published on the Ist of August, and continued 
monthly. Number I. will be published on the same day, being 
Saturday, and continued weekly. 


4 

The STANDARD EDITION of 
KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, with 1,100 Woodcuts. 
To be published in 16 Monthly Parts at 4s., and 64 Weekly Num- 
bers at 1s. The unexampled success of the Pictorial Edition of 
Shakspere, edited by C. Knight, has led, as might be expected, to 
attempts to foist upon the public cheap piracies of a work which 
was ori finally produced at an enormous outlay. The vast number 
of woodcuts, the first artists, which that edition contains—to 
say nothing of whatever value may attach to the annotations— 
place it beyond the limits of ordinary competition. Piracies of its 
title, and bungling copies of its illustrations, are amongst the tri- 
butes to its popularity. But since the publication of the Pictorial 
Edition of Shakspere, which was commenced eight years ago, a 
new and much larger body of readers has sprung up, to whom a 
re-publication of the most important portions of that work, at a 
very reduced price, will, we presume to think, be acceptable. The 
original work consisted of 55 Parts, of which the Plays form 37 
Parts and the Poems 3 Parts. It is proposed to re-publish these, 
without any abridgment of the Commentary or the Pictorial Ilus- 
trations, of the same size, and prin’ with every attention to 
beauty and correctness, The other 15 Parts of the original edition 





advice. ression of ee. wu 
tary blushing, dislike of society, unfitness for study, loss of me- 
mory, delusions, thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity itself, 
are most speedily cured by the extra means of cure at his house, 
and with no less certainty, but not as soon, at their own. The 
means of cure are sent to all parts. A new hlet, for nothing, 
with cases, testimonials, symptoms, cures, be sent to any 
address, and franked home, if one stamp is enclosed. At home 
from eleyen to three.—18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 


Cc. W! 





of six Parts which were rather to the critical 
student than to the general reader, being, for the most prs disser- 
tations on the doubtful Plays, and of nine Parts o: * William 
Shakspere, a Bi phy.’ It is proposed to omit the six Parts of 
Dissertation, and to condense the Biography, retaining many Pic- 
to’ ustrations appropriate to that portion of the work, so as 
to oe the 7 oy of three of the original Parts instead of nine. 
The whole of this Standard Edition of Knight’s Pictorial Shak- 
spere thus remodelled, will be the same in quantity as 43 such 





Parts‘is'Were originally published, which 
The whole cost of the Standard Edition. in Pages 


or Numbers 


i . 
HE DoW die 


4s. 

The issue of single Plays of the original editi 
continued, the 37 Plays of the Standard Eiithaewnt 
ready for sale, each Play separate, at 1s. 6¢. each, 

> win - pees 3 ~) Ast of September, and Continued 
monthly. No. 1 will be pu ed on Sati : 
ber, and continued weekly. uurday, the sth of Septem. 

ee 


The STANDARD EDITION 
PICTORIAL BIBLE. Edited by John Kitto, i 
undred Woodcuts, and 13 Engravings on Steel To beret i 
in 13 Monthly Parts at 4s.,and 52 Weekly Numbers at hee 
It is now ten years since this universally popular work began 
ished. The principal feature of this edition of the bn 
defined by its title—to make the objects described or shen 
to in the Holy Scriptures familiar to the eye of the 
The endeavour of the publishers, ably carried out by the edite 
ptable to alla t editor, 


of the 


was to render the work universal 
of Christians. 

Although the sale of the original work has continued to be 
large from year to year, a new edition is now demanded in col 
quence of the immense increase in our stores of biblical informs, 
tion. The experience of the editor, almost unremittingly devoted 
to works of theological illustration, has enabled him to make y 
large additions to his notes, and to bestow upon the whole a pa 
complete revision. Some space will be gained by the omission 
such wo r i Je 
as works of art, but imperfect as rep i and 
costume. Sneit peace will be supplied by a large addition of 
landscapes and objects of natural history and antiquities, But the 
claims of the higher branches of art will not be neglected. Bach 

Part will contain a beautifully executed engraving on stee! from 
subjects selected from the finest specimens of the ancient and mo 
= schools. 1 * blishea 

ne oyginal work was published in 27 anda half P; 
each. The standard edition, on the completion of which theetiee 
has been unremittingly engaged for several years, will contain 3» 
or 400 pages more than the early edition. The new woodcuts will 
be numerous, and the engravings on steel of the highest quality of 
art. A large additional expense will be incurred for copyright and 
engravings, which necessarily epee So great an extent of rn. 
duction in price, as in the other standard editions. But at the 
original price the work, as now announced, would have cost 3/, Mw, 
It will now cost 2/. 12s. 

Part I. will be published on the Ist of October, and continued 
menely. No.1 on Saturday, the 3rd of October, and continued 
weekly. 





London : Charles Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. neatly bound in cloth, price %, 
prest GREEK LESSONS  ; being a Course of 
Study, so arranged as tg require no previous acquaintance 
with the Grammar. 

By CHARLES WHITE, M.A., of Peter House, Cambridge, 
“The plan here recommended cannot fail of its effect : it is 
and progressive. The present generation of students may well fet 
grateful to such a man as Mr. White, who has discovered a royal 
road to the attainment ofa difficult language :—little do they know 
the obstacles which their fathers had to encounter.”—Atheneun, 

Relfe & Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane. 


Published by order of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury. 
This day is published, in 1 thick vol. royal 8vo. with woodcuts and 
9 large plates (7 coloured), price 21s, cloth lettered, 
N EMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, and of the Museum of Economis 
Geology in London. Vol. I. 

Printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, and published by 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans ; of whom may be had, 
REPORT on CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMER- 

SET. By Sir H.T. DE LA BECHE, F.RS. &€. 14s. 
FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of the PALZOZOIC 

FOSSILS in the above Counties. By Prof. PHILLIPS. 9%, 
REPORT on LONDONDERRY and Parts of TYRONE 

and FERMANAGH, By J. E, PORTLOCK, F.RS. 2%.—And 
THE GEOLOGICAL MAPS and SECTIONS, engraved 

from the Ordnance Survey of England and Wales. The Maps 
and Horizontal Sections geologically coloured under the super- 
intendence of Sir Henry De la Beche. 











Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, July 11, contains Articles on 

EVENTS OF THE WEEK—CAUTION TO PROVISIONAL 
DIRECTORS—MANCHESTER AND LEE COMPANY- 
PROGRESS OF WORKING RALLWAYS—THE MINIS 
TERIAL CHANGE AS IT CONCERNS US—CURIOSITIBS 

OFFICIAL REPORTING ARD OF TRADE A} 
TILE GAUGE QUESTION—FRUITS OF GAUGE DECISION 
—INEFPICIENCY OF THE POST-OFFICE— RELIGION 
AND RAILWAYS. i 
REPORTS OF MEETINGS, — North Staffordshire, Directors 
pagent Wee Flanders, Directors’ Report— Meetings to Approve 
Bills before Parliament— Meetings of Shareholders to Affirm o 

Dissolve —Sunderland Dock. 

MECHANICAL IMPROV EMENT.— Atmospheric Valves (with 

engravings), f 
RAIL WAY LITERATURE.—Letter on the Jeopardy to which 
the Interests of the London and Birmingham Railway are ex 

osed by the Reversion of the Gauge Commissioners Ree 
OFFICIAL PAPERS.—Twenty-second Report of the Classifier 
tion Committee—Return of the number of Engines, Carriages, 
and Trucks—Railway Fares and Rates—Sambre and Meus, 


West Flanders. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—Committees on Opposed 
Bills—Progress of Bills—Royal Assent to Bills. 
CORRESPON DENCE.—Directors of the Isle of. Axholme, Gains 
borough and Goole Railway —Gauge Expedients, Broad and 

Narrow Gauge Systems. 

Progress of Works—Accidents—Law Intelligence—Iron Trade- 
Meetings—Tenders for Loans — Contracts — Dividends —Calls- 
Deposits returned—Transfer Books closed—Correspondents— 
Traffic Table—Share Lists— Foreign Ditto—Money Market~ 
Paris Letter—Gossip of the Week. 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS, 
Tue First or THe Series. 
ants ayes to BRIGHT IN, eee 
containing 83 Engravings, price 6d. in a a 
May be had at all the Stations between London ane Brighton 





Tne Seconp oF THE SERIES. 
ONDON to, WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
with about 50 Illustrations, price 4d. in a W 
May be had at all the Stations between Vauxhall and Gulaford 
Nearly read: 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 5 LONDON to OXFORD. 
on the BIRMINGHAM. on the GREAT WESTES, 
Price 6d, in a wrapper. Price 6d, in a wrappel 
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oR. 
St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- place. 


S DISCOURSES AT WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE. 

vols. 8vo. price 1/, 4s, ” 
URISTIAN. ™ ROY HOOD at a PUBLIC 

(| SCHOOL: & Collection = SERMONS and LECTURES 


deiveres SMe ARLES ES WORDSWORTH, M.A. 
Late § — = a isieitendtane 
urchyar c 
Bivingre Nata be had, ty the same Author, 
a Catechetical Questions ; including Heads of 
preparatory to Confirmation. 3s. 6d. 

9. Family Prayers, designed especially for the use 
Household observing, in one or more of its Members, daily 
ote ndance on the Services of the Church. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXIX 
T was published on Wednesday last. 
Contents : 
GENIUS of LEIBNITZ. 
a cH ALGIERS—THE SAHARA and its TRIBES. 
3 The LONG PARLIAMENT and SIR SIMONDS D’EW ES. 
4 GLASSFORD'S LYRICAL TRANS SLATIONS. ; 
5 LANGUAGE and STRUCTU RE of the STATUTES. 
4 BORNEO and the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
7, FORD and HUGHES on SPAIN and the SPANIARDS. 
§ MYSTICISM and SCEPTICISM. 
¢ WHITE'S SCOTTISH HISTORICAL DRAM AS—EARL of 
GOWRIE—KING of the COMMONS. 
10, COLONIAL PROTECTION, 
London: Longman & Co, 





Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
Just published, in feap. La Se 8 asa ce and Vignettes, 


oth, 
VISIT to the. “AN Tl PODES, 
Reminiscences at yt i Australie. 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, _ Cornhill. 


Just t published, in small Svo. price 4s. cloth, 
E M 
By CURRER, ELLIS, and ACTON BELL. 

“They in whose hearts are chords strung by Nature to sympa- 
thize with the beautiful and the true, will recognize in these com- 
positions the presence of more genius than it was supposed this 
utilitarian age had devoted to the loftier exercises of the inte post” 

wlic. 





with some 





London : Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Plates, 
QcRO FULA: its Nature, its Prevalence, its 
+) Causes, and the Principles of Treatment. By B. PHILLIPS, 
PRS, cae Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery, W estminster 





ospi 
. — cannot but again express our very cordial admiration of 
the industry, talent, and zeal— philanthropic no less than profes- 
sional—displayed by the author. "—Med.-Chir. Review. 
H. Bailliére, Regent-street. 





JEWISH COOKERY. 
Just iw in 18mo, cloth, price 5s, 
HE JEWISH MANUAL; 
maAR, fg ATION in JEWISH and 
MODERN COOKERY: with a Collection of Valuable Recipes 
sud Hints relating to the Toilette. 
Edited by A LA 
T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New bon “street; and all Book- 
ellers. 





EUGENE SUE’S NEW NOVEL. 

\ ARTIN, THE FOUNDLING; or, the 
a ADVENTURES of a VALET-DE-CHAMBRE, appears 
regularly in the FAMILY HERALD, the most popular Periodical 
of the day—a successful attempt to biend Wisdom with Cheerful- 
ness, and Utility with Entertainment. The Family Herald is a 
universal Parlour favourite, well adapted for leisure momeuts, 
Order No. 168, or Part 39—the former One Penny, the patter 6d, 
All Booksellers and News Agents sell the Family Herald. 


REV. CESAR OTWAY'S WORKS. 
LQKETCHES in ERRIS and NORTH-WEST 


CONNAUGHT. Second edition, small Svo. with Ilustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d, cloth. 

2, Sketches in Ireland, descriptive of Remote and 
Interesting Districts in Donegal, Cork, and Kerry. 2nd edition, 
suall 8vo. 6s. cloth, 

3. Tour in Connaught ; comprising Sketches of 


Clonmacnoise, Joyce Country, and Achill. Small 8yo. with Illus- 
trations, 7s, 6d. cloth. 
Sold 


ata We. Ce Curry, jun. & Co. London: Longman & Co. 
Pear SCHOOL BOOKS. 
W Tes acher should procure a copy ¢ 








TATSON'S S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT. 
Edition, 2s, 

Complete Key to ditto, 3s. 

“Tutors, as well as private students, will find Mr. Watson’ s work 
one of the best, if not the best, treatise of arithmetic which has 
issued from the press."— Fork He 

2nd edit. 3s. 


eral 
Watson’s Introduction to ‘Algebra. 
“The most complete and valuable school book extant.” 
astern oe s Herald. 
plandon : Simpkin & Co.; Longman & Co.; B, Johnson, 
erley ; Mosley, Derby ; and by order of every Docket 


ageelncage GUIDE. 
Teady, post 8vo, cloth lettered, price 6. 
A sceiPit RAL GUIDE to the DUTIES of 
/AY LIFE, consisting of P. 1 
Holy Writ, and placed under various heed 1s. vaenaaiheeteeemieaaae 
Compitec by A LADY for the Use of her own Child. 
Sarmders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


HE piblished, price 7s, plain ; 10s. coloured, 
HE BOOK OF THE FEET; 
Ui Hswony of BOOTS and SHOES, with upwards of One 
a ~~ of the F. —— of the E ay a Hebrews, 
and Romans, and the prevailing style through- 
out Farepe during og Middle Age down to the Prese nt Period ; 


1 it Makers and Remedies for Corns, &c. 
AaiPAnRS HALL, Patent Elastic Boot Maker to Her Majesty 


ueen Dowager, and the Queen of the Bel, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


oth 





OR: 


NSANITY.—The Lecrvres or Dr. ConoLty on | 
the principal Formsof INSANITY.as Delivered at the Han- 
ary) a Asyluin, are now in course of publication in THE 
LANCE They will be continued in that Journal until the 
ean is completed. The first Number of the Annual be: wane of | 
Tue Lancer was published on Saturday, January the 3 
Price 7d. ; stamped for free postage, Sd. 

Orders for Tue Lancer are received by all Booksellers and 

Newsmen. ohn Churchill, London. re 


N ECHANICS’ MAGAZINE. — Permanent | 
4 Enlargement.— With the commencement, July 4, of Vol. 45 
of this most popular of all the scientific journals the number of | m 
ee was increased one-half, but without any increase of price. &B 
-ublished in weekly numbers, monthly parts, and half-yearly 
volumes. “The Mechanics’ Magazine, most ably edited by Mr. 
Robertson, has from its establishment had an extensive circula- 
tion, and it communicates for 3d. per week far more valuable in- 
formation, both scientific and practical, than was ever before f 
placed within the reach of even those who could afford to pay six | 4 
times as mue h for it."—Lord Brougham. “The Mechanics’ Maga 
zine has | conferred lasting advantages on the manufactures of the | M 
country.” — Report of Select € eg of the House of Commons on the 
Arts of Design, 
7s. 6d, 








Just published, Vol. 44, complete in boards, price 
Mechanics’ Magazine, Patent and Designs Office, 161, Fleet- 
street. 


| \VurrrawERs POPULAR LIBRARY. 
Medium &vo. M 
COPERIOn= WORKS.— MODERN AND pzABDARD 
AUTHORS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Arago’s Lecages on Astronomy 
Bell's Life of Mary Queen of Scots . 
British Biography, by G. L. Smit th. o 
Browning's History of the Huguenots 
Carrick’s Life of Wallace 
D Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, 
Ditto, First Portion. Cloth 
Geijer’s History of the Swedes. First Portion. 
Prance, Switzerland, 
is’s Solitary Walks ..... 
’s Tales of Ardennes 
h’s History of Europe 
Leigh Hunt’s 100 Romances of Real Life . 
Michelet’s History of France. Parts, each 
Ditto, Vol. I. Cloth 
Michelet’s Life of Luther. 
Michelet’s * The People’ .. 
Michelet’s Priests, Women, and F amilie: 
* The above four in one volume, as 
Michelet’s wm 4. Works, Cloth weabenwnen | 
Monastic and Social Life in - Twelfth Century “a . ch 
Procter’s History of Italy. — ch 
Ranke’s History of the Popes 
Ranke’s Ottoman Empire (completing ‘the foregoing work).. 
Ditto, bound together as * Sovereigns and maeees of t Southern 
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Survey of London, with Notes, &e. | 
The Favourite of Nature. Fourth Edition. 
Thierry’s History of the Norman c onauent.. 
Thierry’s Merovingian Era, Essa 
Ditto, bound together, cloth, as‘ Thie ry *$ Historical Works’ 
rtler’s Elements of Universal History, greatly enlarged aa 
s Ilistory of the French Revolution. Cloth.. iets 
Thi ; Consulate and Empire. In Parts, each .... 
United States’ Exploring Expedition. 
n the Press. H 
Dr. Henry’s Life and Times of Calvin. Translated by Dr.Stebbing, | H« 
Antenio Perez and Philip the Second. From the French of M. 
Mignet. | 
por These works are printed in a very clear type, on the best | Mi 
paper, and a half-crown part contains as much as an ordinary &vo. | H 
volume of 400 pages, usually charged 1s. and 12s. A more detailed 
prospectus can be had, gratis, of any retail bookseller. Any of the | 
parts can be had, price |s. extra each, in cloth. | 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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| ties, &e. 


for Anglers. By 
edition with 16 additional Maps of Separate Roads, 16s. 


sibly permit. 


ler could not have a better or more trustworthy conductor.” 


Bulbs, autumn 

| c aledonian HorticulturalSociety 
Calendar, horticultural 

Calendar, agricultural 


Clove-tre 
Dande Mon coffee 
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1 ainine, thorough, by Mr. Grey, 
, Dilstox 





Flax culture 

Flower Shows 

Fruit-tree borders 

Garden walls 

amburgh, gardens erent 


ments, 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS 
YUTTER'’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 


BOOK and EXPOSITOR ; an Introduction to the Spelling, 


Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language. 93rd edi- 
tion, price is, 6d. bound. 


Butter’s Gradations in Reading and Spelling, 


upon an entirely new and original plan, by which dissy lables are 


ndered as easy as monosyllables; with numerous entertaining 


and instructive sending lessons in prose and verse. 30th edition, 
price yey bounce 
ld : 





Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., Ha- 
"> ‘ondon ; H. Mozley & Son, Derby ; Vliver 
. M” Glashian, Dublin. 


iltun & Co., Orr 
Boyd, Edinburgh ; 


HAND-BOOK FOR IRELAND. 
Fourth Thousand, corrected and enlarged, 12s, cloth, 
HAND BOOK for TRAVELLERS in IRE- 
LAND, descriptive of its Scenery, Towns, Seats, Antiqui- 
. With Various Statistical Tables: also an Outline of its 
ineral Structure, a brief view of its Botany, and Information 
JANES FRASER, Landscape Gardener. An 


* As complete as the limits and size of such a manual can pos- 
Atlas.—“ To take a journey through Ireland without 
would be perfectly absurd.” London Morning Post.— “ The travel- 
Dublin 
onitor.—* An accurate and valuable guide book.”— Nation. 

Dublin: William C ety, Sam. & Co. London: Longman & Co 


Sold by all Booksellers 


Price 6d. free by | post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
YHE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 


(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 


Of Saturday, July 11, contains Articles on 


Agricultural Society of England , Houseleeks 
Alves, remarks on 

| Amateur Gardener 
Aphides, to kill 
Arum campanulatum 
Azalea squamata 


iM anna from Heaven 
Manure, bones as 
| Mese mbryanthemums 
Rutneten, by Mr. —- Gibson 
oe flowers, uses 0 
rchids, sale 


of London of 
Orch latifolia, by Mr. A. Her- 
er 


owerly 


stanical Societ 


Parapetticoat 
Plants, to withstand sea air 
Potato disease 
organic compounds of, by 
~ Professor Henslow (with en- 
gravings) 
| pits, to drain 
Rents 
Khubard wine, to make 
Rollisson’s nursery. noticed 
Starch, Henslow on 
Succulents, greenhouse 
'rees to withstand sea air 
Turnips, to drill, by Mr. W. Fer- 
nie, Manchester 
: estiges of Creation 
Vine at Liminton 
Wetherby Farmers’ Club—thin 
wrticultural Socie’ sowing 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 


1inese fruits 
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aining Associatic 


ning "of arable land, by Mr. 
Ilewitt Davis, Loudon 


Gazette contains, iv addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 


ark-lane, 


: and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
op, Hay, 


and Seed Markets, and @ complete Newspaper, with a 


condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.-OFPFICE for Advertise- 


5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





KING GEORGE 


By HORACE WALPO 


By the late LORD 

The Manuscript of these ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George I 
after his decease. That time having arrived, the seals were rem 
bequeathed (the Earl of Waldegrave) decided on giving them tc 


advantage, it was arranged that they should appear under the e 


guished scholarship, appeared to point him out as, above all 
the press. 


Edited, with a Preface and N 


Henry Cotsvry, Publisher, 13, 
*%* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Just published, for the first time in the 8vo. form, in 3 vols. with Portraits, price 36s. bound, printed uniformly with the 
* Memoirs of George LIL’ 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 


THE SECON D. 
LE, Earl of Orford. 
‘otes, 
IOLLAND 


I,’ was found at Strawberry Hill, on the death of Horace 


Walpole, along with that of the ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.’ lately published by Sir Denis Le Marchant, in two 
chests, relative to which the Author left written directions that they were not to be opened till a considerable period 


1oved, and the nobleman to whom the Memoirs had been 
» the public; and that they might possess every possible 
\ditorial auspices of the late Lord Holland, whose intimate 







acquaintance with the period illustrated, family connexion with the most celebrated characters of the time, and distin- 


men, peculiarly fitted for the task of preparing them for 


Great Marlborough-street. 
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THE PARISIAN 


New and Improved Edition, in 1 vol. 


COMPRISI 


** The first of the works comprised in this collection is so we 


that we need not further notice it. 
praise. 
ceded it, both in sound etymological research, and in the simy 


To the utility of the two] 








MONS. LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL COMPLETE. 


FRANCE (AT THE RISK OF MORALS) TO ACQUIRE 
ACCENT. 


price reduced to 9s. 6d. bound, 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL; 


NG 


THE ‘ECHO DE PARIS, ‘GIFT OF FLUENCY IN FRENCH CONVERSATION,’ 
AND THE ‘LAST STEP TO FRENCH, 


Each of which may be had separately, as the Pupil progresses. 


Il known to the public, and has met with so large a sale, 
atter works we beg to offer our unqualified testimony of 


In the ‘ Last Step to French,’ we have a grammar of the language, superior in our opinion to any that has pre- 


slicity of its arrangement ; whilst the collection of M. Le 


Page’s three works into a single volume, furnishes a complete library for the student in F ‘rench, and, at the same time, @ 
manual of conversation, enabling him at once both to learn and to speak the language.’ *— Parthenon. 


London: Evringuam Wi1son, 11, Royal Exchange ; 


Messrs, LonemAN & Co,; and all Booksellers, 
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NE W WORKS. 
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SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW 
SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With Portraits of HENRY THE EIGHTH and CHARLES 
THE FIRST, engraved from Original Pictures in the 
possession of the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 


2. 
TONS VO 
RAVENSNEST; 
THE RED-SKINS. A ROMANCE, 
By J. FenrtMore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Pilot,’ ‘The Red Rover,’ ‘The 
Pathfinder,’ &c. 3 vols. post vo. (Now ready.) 


LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS 
By Henry H. Mernuey, B.A. 


1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Or, 


EDITED BY SIR DENIS LE MARCITANT, Bart. M.P. 
MEMOIRS OF 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 
By Horace WaALPoue, Earn or OrrorD. 


Now first published from the Original MSS, 
In 4 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 

“ All the information given in these Memoirs is sought in vai 
elsewhere. They contain debates on some of the most interestinS 
questions of the day, and these, reported by one who listened to 
them, and he a gifted man, weil versed in all that passed before 
the public eve, and much that might not meet the light, have a 
value which it is not easy to estimate too highly.”"—The Times, 

*y* NOTICE.—Horace WALPOLE’s JouRNALS, continuing 
the * Memoirs of King George the Third’ for some years later 


than the above work, are in possession of Mr. Bentley, in | 


Manuscript, and are preparing for publication. They form 
part of the great Collection purchased by Mr. Bentley of 
the Duke of Grafton. 
5. 

TILE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

al Tt al Noe 

THE DEERHURSTS; 

A NOVEL, 
Edited by the Countess of BLEssIN@ToN, 


Author of ‘ Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre,’ &c. 3 vols. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


1. 

A VISIT TO THE FRENCH 
POSSESSIONS IN ALGIERS IN 
1845. 

By Count St. Marte, 

Formerly in the French Military Service. 

1 vol. post 8vo. with a — of Abd-el-Kader. 


SECOND LOVE: A NOVEL. 


From the Nore-nook of a TRAVELLER. 
3 vols. post 8yo. 


MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS 
ONIART, LITERATURE, AND 
SOCIAL MORALS. 


By Mrs. JAMEsoy, 
Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ ‘ Loves of the Poets,’ 
* Memoirs of Female Sov creigns,’ &e. 
Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


4. 
BENTLEY’S MODERN LITERATURE. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS, 


(To be completed in Six Volumes.) 


FORMING VOLUME TUE FIRST OF 
BENTLEY'S MODERN LITERATURE. 
8vo. bound, and beautifully printed, embellished with 
fine Portraits of Sir Robert W alpole, and Catherine Shorter, 
his first Wife, Dorothy Viscountess Townshend, Sir Horace 


Monn, and Lady § Suffolk. Price 8s. (or ia two Parts, price 
vs. Gd. each.) 


Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


BOOKS FOR RE ADING SOCIETIES. 


| - t . ar 

| LIFE at the WATER CURE; or, a 

ree at Malvern: a Diary of Facts and Fancies, By R. J. LANE, 

| A.R.A. To which is added, the Seque ost Svo. numerous Litho- 
gra whic Lustrations, and above 50 Engravings on Wood, Lis, 


“ yr TRDN py. - 
PERSONAL AD\ ENTURES in the 
hap arg TINE REPUBLIC : with an Account of Governor Rosas. 
By Col. J. ANTHLONY KING, syo. Ls, 

° t moment, when public attention is fixed upon the 
ud political transactions which are taking place 
in the River Plata, this volume will be read with avidity ; for. be- 
sides embracing the author's personal adventures, which are some- 
what romantic, it contains the account we have seen of the 
civil and military history of the Arge: og republic, of the cha- 
racter of Rosas, his policy, &¢.”"—John LB 


r on TNTODN yo ha 
Mr. W. C. TOW NSEND’S LIVES 
of TWELVE EMINENT JU DGES. sot the LAST and of the 
| PRESENT CENTURY. 2 vols, 8ve 
| Lively, entertaining, and inte te the familiar, almost 
dramatic variety of these amusing volumes, the reader finds him- 
self as one looking zon.” — Examiner, 

“With such excelle ut subjec “ts, and ample materials to his hand, 
and with his professional esprit de corps, Mr. Townsend could scarcely 
fail in producing a pleasant and useful book for the world at large, 

| and an interesting work for the lawyer or law student.” —Syectaéor, 


| MOORE'S HISTORY of IRELAND, 


| 
from the Earliest Kings of that Realm down to its Last Chief. 
4 vols. feap. Svo. 244, 


| 
<, 
| The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS. 
Tilustrated by the Se pulchral Rems —- the P Lig pn Church 
| of Rome. By Dr. CHLARLES MAITLAND. Syvo. Woodcuts, ls. 


“A remarks ably inzenious and rem book, which will be 
valued not only by those who feel interested in ¢ hristian antiqui- 
ties, but by all who would trace the early growth of our religion, 

} and mark how truly scriptural it continued for those centurics of 
its progress before it became ¢ orrup »ted by admixture with the ideas 
and usages of heathenism.”—Srifannia, 


. 1 alel ) y . 

PERICLES: a Tale of Athens in the 
83rd Olympiad. By the Author of * A Brief Sketch of Greek Phi- 

| soenp ay.” 2 vols. post Svo, 18s, 

*A beautiful and be wite hing narrative.—We should not do jus- 
tice to our feelings concerning this * Tale of Athens’ if we did not 
express our belief that the perusal of it stimul: ates the noblest and 
best affections of the hear It will make the young and thought- 
less wiser, and it will fres! ses up right sentiment and high aspira- 
tion in those who alte ady stand on the same level as the writer. In 

| his exeulpation of Aspasia we heartily rejoice; and freely coufess 
that he has — to us various and h appy trains of thought 
thereby. 7" rther rejoice in the vindication of Euri Hides. short 
iv eful fiction before us.—In his pa a 

goras ny some earlie: philosophers receive a praise seliioun | Precas 
| them.—In conclusion, we must observe, that our author's English 
is pure and casy—not like that of s 

remains equally simple and natu ul through the many brilliant 
passages with which it abounds,”—Eeclectic Review, July, 1846, 


The PRIVATEERSMAN ONE THUN- 
DRED YEARS AGO. By Captain MARRYAT, RN. 2 vols. 
feap. Syo, 12s, 


vur. 
+* ch ha 7 \a 
The Rt. Tlon. Sir J. MACKINTOSHV’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by ROBERT J, MACK- 
INTOSH, Esq. 3 vols. Svo. 

“These volumes belong in part to the recent series of splendid 
republications from the Edinburgh Review, and will be received 
with favour and thankfulness by a numerous class of readers, The 

- rate publication of review articles has, till lately, been deemed 
too he azardous a se ¢ ulatio: 1 even for our most adventuro s < 
sellers: v4 

philosophy, accurs ate sehalanehde. vested liter ture, ‘and s 
rhetoric, has lain entombed amongst the almost number 

lumes of our older periodic i 

than some may think ady 

an carnest sulicitude to att ‘act our readers to the study of the ¢ 
productions with which it deals.—We need scarcely add, that the 
volumes under review should a place in the library of every 
intelligent Englishman.”—E£eclectic Review, July, 1516. 


MARGARET RUSSELL: 


biography. Feap. Svo. 6s, 


an <Auto- 


“* The truth is, that the book isan exceeding zly clever one, though 
pitched throughout upon the mournful ey. It is impossible not 
to continue to read it; and the ¥ pe rplexities which arise from 
the rigid inflexibility of the her ine ‘s moral character, and so pro- 
voke one, are proofs of the author's skill, and the reader’s painful 
and involuntary interest in the story.”—-Morning Chronicle, 


x. 
HISTORICAL PICTURES of the 
MIDDLE AGES, from Records in the Swiss Archives. By a 
WANDERING ARTIST. 2 vols. post 8yo. 18s, 


Mr. HAYDON’S LECTURES on 


PAINTING and DESIGN. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits and other Ilus- 
trations, 24s, 


XiI. 
~ TANT r r 

The SCENERY and POETRY of the 
ENGLISH LAKES: a Summer Ramble. By CHARLES 
MACE AY, LL.D. Svo. Illustrations, 14s, 

“Dr. Mackay’s volume will prove a most agreeable guide and 
companion to all explorers of this delightful district.” 

Morning Chrcnicle, 
“ This charming volume should be the handbook of.every areal 

tothe Lakes, It is at once a guide and a companion.”—Critic. 


LIFE of AMIR DOST MOHAMED 


KHAN, of Caboul. By MOHAN LAL, Knight of the Persian 
Order of the Lion and Sun. 2 vols. 8vo. numerous Portraits. 
(Nearly ready, 


London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, AND LonaMans. 
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KING 
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LATIN 
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for SCHOOLS: abridged. By BLGMFIELD. Seventh Bui. 
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4. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. | Trans. 
lated, with Notes, by FISHLAKE. Third Edition. gyo, Ms, 
5. 
BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 


VERBs. Translated, with Notes, by FISULAKE. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
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MULLER’S DORIANS. 


by TUFNEL aud LEWIS. Second Edition. 


Translated 

2 vols. 8vo. 2s, 
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Second Edition. B8yo, 9%, 
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OXENHAMS ENGLISIL NOTES for 
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12mo, 2s. bound. 
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New Edition, 
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New Edition. 12mo. 2s. bound, 
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Feap. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 
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POETS. Third Edition. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1846. 


REVIEWS 


4 Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and 

” Literature. By Augustus William Schlegel. 
Translated by John Black, Esq. ; Revised, 
according to the last German Edition, by the 
Rev. A. J. W. Morrison. Bohn. 

Tue reprint, in Mr. Bohn’s cheap and valuable 

series, of this translation of Schlegel s dramatic 

Lectures, seems to imply a public interested in 





the art of which they treat. Such may be the 

fact, indeed : for it is curious to observe the 

distinction that has prevailed, of late, be- 

tween the interests of Dramatic Literature and 
those of the Stage. The Classical Drama and | 
the Romantic Drama, taken abstractedly, were | 
never more diligently studied or more sincerely | 
appreciated than in the present day. Limited | 
asis the Greek tragedy to three great names, 

translators and critics evince no weariness of | 
exposition or research. The stage-resuscitation | 
of ‘Antigone,’ in London, converts, for a brief 
period, the sunken fortunes of a National 
Theatre into triumphant prosperity ; and the 
same event in Dublin attracts all Trinity College, 
on one night, to witness the ideal of Grecian 
heroism, as sympathetically embodied and in- 
terpreted by the genius of Helen Faucit.—So, 
with respect to the Romantic Drama:—the 
founders of this school in England are more 
highly estimated and more generally known than 
at any previous time. Not only do the most | 
costly editions of Shakspeare remunerate their 
publishers, but similar good fortune, in a qua- 
lified degree, attends the revival of his dramatic 
contemporaries. Marlow, Heywood, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Massinger, Ben Jonson, Marston, 
Dekker, and Ford are become to us household 
words,—and are certainly more familiar to the 
present century than toany which hasintervened | 
since their own. Societies are formed for the 
discovery of the minutest particulars relative to 
the lives and works of these great men. Our 
organs of criticism abound with dissertations on 
their merits. In anxiety to do them honour, 
their frequent defects of purpose and construc- 
tion are wilfully overlooked :—and so far, indeed, 
are we from being indifferent to our old dra- | 
matic literature, that the danger is lest our en- 
thusiasm should degenerate into cant. We may 
add, in further proof of the interest which the 
divinest form of poetical genius commands 
amongst us, the popularity of Schiller ;—whose 
dramas are now almost commonplaced in this | 
country. We have evidence in our native and 

contemporary literature, too, that a work of dra- 

matic power is, independently of theatrical aids, 

asufficient basis for literary distinction. The 

waeted plays of Mr. Browning, Mr. ‘Taylor, 

Mr. George Darley, and others, have as deeply | 
penetrated the circle of the educated and intel- | 
ligent as if they had attained the ultimate and 
gratifying result of Theatrical Representation. 
Nay, further, plays which, in the last few | 
years, have been performed subsequently to 
their publication, effected a triumph with the 
reading public in the first instance, which was 
but little augmented by their success in the | 
theatre, . 





Thecondition ofthe Stage, however, regarded in 
relation to the Ideal Drama, presents that lament- 
able contrast which we remarked above. While | 
modern dramatic works are, for unacted dramas, 
extensively read, they fail, in performance, to 
master the sympathy of a large and promiscuous | 
audience, Effects are doubtless produced, sym- 
pathies touched, and approval elicited; but that | 
hvetting impression which should result from | 
Passion and truth embodied to the senses, is | 


rarely, if ever, realized. The public has learnt 
to consider the performance of the poetical 
drama in the mere light of an artistic exhibi- 
tion. It looks for the due proportion of skill, 
incident and relieved sentiment; and can de- 
tect, to a nicety, the want or preponderance of 
any given ingredient. No longer passive and 
malleable to the inspiration of the poet, it 
assumes a disquisitional calmness. It has be- 
come tolerant—and also indifferent. The per- 
ceptions of criticism—not the impulse of emo- 
tion—determine its verdict. In the critical tone 
which distinguishes the appreciative mind—and 
to which the creative mind conforms itself—we 
have probably a key to the distinction between 
the success of the Drama and the prosperity of 
the Theatre. Rich in intellectual precedents, 
the critic derives from them his standard of 
judgment, and the poet his laws of composition. 
Not only have we imbibed the influence of 
great models, but, in some cases, we have trans- 
cended the past in execution. Placed at a dis- 
tance sufliciently remote from the Elizabethan 
dramatists and their turbid and artificial sue- 
cessors, we have had no difliculty in deciding 
their relative claims. Our taste, thoroughly 
schooled by the contrast, has not only been 
exalted by the excellencies of dramatic retro- 
spect, but enlightened by its errors. The con- 
sequence is, that a poetical play rarely appears 
which may not be commended for its freedom 
from vulgar blemishes, as well as for its posi- 
tive merits. We have a drama characterized 
by a subtle apprehension of the imaginative 
beauty and pure feeling which we have studied 
and emulated. In literary worth, there has 
been nothing of its kind, since the close of the 
Elizabethan era, so polished, delicate, and true 
as our present dramatic poetry.‘ Rienzi,’ 
‘Ion,’ ‘ Cosmo de Medicis,’ ‘Philip Van Arte- 
velde,’ the yet nobler—because more Christian 
—dramas of ‘The Legend of llorence,’ ‘ Co- 


| lombe’s Birth-day,’ and other works of kindred 


excellence,—are worth all that Young, ‘Thomp- 
son, Aaron Hill, Murphy, Moore, or Lillo ever 
produced. 


The modern drama abounds in graces of style 
and charm of sentiment. It commands the 


| suffrage of taste and feeling; and is, therefore, 


accepted in perusal by men of education and 
refinement. But, inasmuch as it is generally 
the result of reflected—not immediate-—inspira- 
tion, it wants the original energy thatcan alone 
move a popular concourse. With two or three 


| exceptions, the dramatic poet makes no attempt 


to embody, in his work, the aspects of philosophy 
and feeling peculiar to his age. Nor does this 
defect so much arise from servile reverence for 
the past, as from the want of a progressive 
moral developement on which new conceptions 
might be based. Every successful phase of 
dramatic genius has hitherto represented the 
contemporary ethics of society. Thus, Classical 


| Tragedy enshrined the religious faith of Greece. 
! Thus, Shakspeare realized the mature evolution 


of human character in all its richness and 
variety. The contemplative romance of an 
epoch when the opposite charms of antiquity 
and civilization harmonized—chivalry with 
philosophy, imagination with practical wisdom 
—is a pervading element of his plays. We 
trace the same law in the descending series. 
The rhetorical tirades of Rowe, and the polished 
frigidity of Addison, were in consonance with 
the morality of a period which laid an undue 
emphasis upon studied graces, both in life and 
art—and which, in its rage for the epigrammatic 
finish of comedy, demanded analogous results 
from the tragic poet. When public taste and 
sentiment had still further degenerated into 
the artificial, we find such vapid inflations as 





‘Sophonisba,’ ‘ Agamemnon’ and ‘ Barbarossa,’ 
at the climax of favour. Unless these plays 
had represented, or created, the psychological 
features of their day, they could not have existed 
at all ;—but, inasmuch as those features were 
themselves ephemeral, permanence could not be 
expected for their delineations. The conclusion, 
then, that we desire to maintain, is, the necessity 
for identifying the drama with the moral and 
philosophic spirit of the period. 

Now, this is an obligation which modern dra- 
matists and critics have rarely considered. That 
the spiritual progress of a nation should be 
recorded in the scenes of its theatres, is an 
axiom which, so far from being assented to, 
has scarcely been discussed :—yet is it one which 
Reason and Experience alike confirm. Even 
Schlegel, intimate as he was with the past 
manifestations of Dramatic Art, and subtle as 
was his sense of their distinctions, seems never 
to have regarded the subject prospectively. Ad- 
mitting, as he doubtless did, the varied combin- 
ations into which old elements might be thrown, 
he does not appear to have anticipated that 
Time would generate new principles of interest 
in the Drama. ‘The state of his mind in this 
respect is sufliciently evident from his general 
definition of Tragedy :— 

“* Man alone, of all the animals with which we are 
acquainted, is capable of looking back towards the 
past, and forward into futurity; and he has to pur- 
chase the enjoyment of this noble privilege at a dear 
rate. Earnestness, in the most extensive signification, 
is the direction of our mental powers to some aim, 
But as soon as we begin to call ourselves to account 
for our actions, reason compels us to fix this aim 
higher and higher, till we come at last to the highest 
end of our existence: and here that longing for the 
infinite which is inherent in our being, is baffled by 
the limits of our finite existence. All that we do, all 
that we effect, is vain and perishable; death stands 
everywhere in the background, and to it every well 
or ill spent moment brings us nearer and closer; and 
even when a man has been so singularly fortunate as 
to reach the utmost term of life without any grievous 
calamity, the inevitable doom stil] awaits him to leave 
or to be left by all that is most dear to him on earth. 
There is no bond of love without a separation, no 
enjoyment without the grief of losing it. When, 
however, we contemplate the relations of our exis- 
tence to the extreme limit of possibilities: when we 
reflect on its entire dependence on a chain of causes 
and effects, stretching beyond our ken: when we con- 
sider how weak and helpiess,and doomed to struggle 
against the enormous powers of nature, and confiict- 
ing appetites, we are cast on the shores ofan unknown 
world, as it were, shipwrecked at our very birth; how 
we are subject to all kinds of errors and deceptions, 
any one of which may be our ruin; that in our pas- 
sions we cherish an enemy in our besoms; how every 
moment demands from us, in the name of the most 
sacred duties, the sacrifice of our dearest inclinations, 
and how at one blow we may be robbed of all that 
we have acquired with much toi! and difficulty; that 
with every accession to our stores, the risk of loss is 
proportionately increased, and we are only the more 
exposed to the malice of hostile fortune: when we 
think upon all this, every heart which is not dead to 
feeling must be overpowered by an inexpressible me- 
lancholy, for which there is no other counterpoise 
than the consciousness of a vocation transcending the 
limits of this earthly life. This is the tragic tone of 
mind; and when the thought of the possible issues 
out of the mind asa living reality, when this tone 
pervades and animates a visible representation of the 
most striking instances of violent revolutions in a 
man’s fortunes, either prostrating his mental energies 
or calling forth the most heroic endurance—then the 
result is Tragic Poetry. We thus see how this kind 
of poetry has its foundation in our nature, while toa 
certain extent we have also answered the question, 
why we are fond of such mournful representations, 
and even find something consoling and elevating 
in them? ‘This tone of mind we have described 
is inseparable from strong feeling; and although 
poetry cannot remoye these internal dissonances, she 
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must at least endeavour to effect an ideal reconcilia- 
tion of them.” 

We could not desire a more lucid or eloquent 
exposition of the Greek Tragedy. But Schlegel 
is here asserting the tragic ideal in the abstract 
—an ideal which he supposes as appropriate to 
the Romantic Drama and the Christian Drama 
as to the Classical. The creed announced is, that 
of Man’s subjection to Circumstance. And, 
doubtless, when we consider humanity, as the 
Greeks did, in relation to its external vicissi- 
tudes, nothing can be truer or more impressive 
than the definition which we have quoted. It 
is, obviously, however, too narrow to include the 
moral scope of the Shakspearian Drama; which, 
though generally referring the calamity or hap- 
piness of mankind to the operation of outward 
events, does occasionally—as in Macbeth—re- 
cognize the power of the soul to colour with its 
own influences the aspects of fortune. Of Dun- 
can, though betrayed and murdered, it is said, 
—“ after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well;” while 
Macbeth, at the culmination of his worldly star, 
is made, in words as thrilling as ever uttered 
human despair, to envy the very lot of his 
victim. 

But, if Schlegel’s view of the tragic element 
fall short of Shakspeare’s ethics, it is still more 
inadequate to the spiritual ideas of more 
advanced times. For the ‘ inexpressible 
melancholy’”’ which distinguishes the _fluc- 
tuations of human affairs, our author finds no 
counterpoise except ‘‘the consciousness of a 
vocation transcending the limits of this earthly 
life.” Itis to the immortal future alone, that 
Schlegel looks for consolation; forgetful that 
the influences of Religion should enter not 
only into our anticipations, but into the 
immediate experience of life. We certainly 
concur with this accomplished critic in his con- 
tempt for that kind of poetical justice which 
distributes the rewards and penalties of material 
existence with a nice respect to individual de- 
sert,—on the “ao of giving the largest slice 
of cake to the best boy. But neither, on the other 
hand, can we content ourselves with a theory 
which excludes from human consciousness the 
operation of the Divine Beneficence. It is here 
that we have a special example of the antago- 
nism that now prevails between the suggestions 
of Religion and the characteristics of Art. We 
believe (or profess to believe) in the sustaining 
and exalting power of spiritual elements, amidst 
all that is dark and painful in the sphere of cir- 
cumstances. We do not mean that the sensi- 
bility to grief is destroyed,— but that the heroic 
soul infuses something of its own benign nature 
into the darkest features of its condition: not 
that the planet invariably looks down upon a re- 
joicing world,—but that, how black soever may 

e the interposing cloud, the folds become lumi- 
nous which lie closest to the star. We entertain 
the same principle with respect to the misery 
of guilt. Its outward career may not be distin- 
aoe by extraordinary adversity—nay, it may 

e illustrated by uninterrupted successes. But 
we recognize the curse in the bosom of the 
offender; and perceive that all without him is 
contemplated through the medium of his own 
remorse or apathy. 

Such is the morality of the Christian Faith ;— 
one presenting a vista far more sublime to ima- 
ginative genius than the retrospect of all pre- 
vious beliefs can offer. And yet, Art—that 
should have been kindled into enthusiasm by so 
august a philosophy—has contented itself with 
the idea of a capricious destiny, or the mean 
and false hypothesis of external retributions 
and rewards. That the acted drama should not 
be warmly responded to by the public is a 
matter of little wonder, when the Christian 
sentiment of our firesides is contrasted with the 





Pagan morality of the stage. We are far from 
wishing to undervalue the sublime expositions 
of passion and imagination which we inherit 
from the past. As the utterances of their own 
epochs they must ever influence and delight 
posterity ; but the same approval can never be 
conceded to their modern imitators. Society 
demands from contemporary Poets, the ex- 
pression of its own life and the solution 
of its own problems. And how changed is 
the Ideal of these days from those former 
Ideals which dramatic genius has embodied! 
The central figures of the Old Drama have 
principally owed their animation to Revenge, 
Personal Ambition, Personal Love, and Per- 
sonal Pride. It is the indomitable energy of 
Richard, the consuming passion of Othello, 
the uncompromising haughtiness of Coriolanus, 
that place them in the gallery of heroic forms. 
Nor have we now to learn, that wherever the 
deep heart of man is laid bare, a mysterious 
grandeur will encompass the most appalling 
revelations, and induce, in the minds of the 
spectators, reverence and humility. But with 
those purer truths by which religious influ- 
ences gradually—and very gradually—super- 
sede the natural gravitation of the mind to 
human theologies, come loftier aspects of moral 
purpose and imaginative beauty. The tur- 
bulent principles of human character must 
still be exhibited ;—not, however, as its heroic 
features, but as the darkness which contrasts 
them. The energy, the fortitude, the disin- 
terestedness of love—the self-sustaining and 
compensating attributes of noble qualities — 
the internal devastation of selfish guilt, de- 
stroying, for the morsel which it covets, 
the very appetite that should enjoy it—these 
furnish, we believe, suggestions for a drama 
such as, in the hands of genius, might renew 
the dominion of the poet over his audience. 
The success which Comedy—the exponent of 
passing life—yet enjoys, is a proof that, where- 
ever the vital features of a period are delineated, 
public interest is excited. The “ very age and 
body of the time” will never forsake the mirror 
which reflects its “‘ form and pressure.”’ 

Not only would a drama founded on Chris- 
tian morals supply a new commentary on all 
the great transactions and characters of anti- 
quity,—but it would ennobie the features and 
events of its own day, by relating them to the 
idea which underlies them. The difference 
between a poetical and a familiar drama is not 
the difference between circumstance and cir- 
cumstance—period and period; but the differ- 
ence between the superficial and prosaic, and 
the profound and ideal, aspects of life. Nothing 
is common that principle informs. The knife 
which Virginius snatched from the shambles is 
as consecrated to poetical uses as the dagger of 
Brutus.—Let it be remembered, too, that, when 
an age is represented as selfish and mechanical, 
the very objection hints the antagonizing ideal. 
Where the tendency of a period is gross and 
selfish—material and sceptical—a sphere is at 
once provided for the struggles and triumphs 
of Generosity and Faith. 





The Privateersman One Hundred Years Ago. 

By Capt. Marryat. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 
Capt. Marryat, we apprehend, will not object 
to our play upon words, if we say that never 
was monarch of adventurous fiction less of a 
King Log than he,—and he never less than new, 
when dealing with the ‘ Log of a Privateers- 
man” of the last century. He dashes in medias 
res at once, with the perfect confidence in him- 
self and his audience of some old ballad rhyme- 
ster. ‘Without further preface,’ says he, in 
his second page, ‘‘I shall commence with a 
narrative of my cruize off Hispaniola, in the 





Revenge Privateer.” From this int 
wondrous tale proceeds in an unbroken flow. 
the maintenance of which is partly an afi 
of audacity, partly of power. There js nesta 
to the perils shared by Alexander Musgray, 
alias Elrington ; from which he extricates hin, 
self by an union of keen wit and pruden, 
tial morality little less marvellous. Whether 
boarding an adversary, or flinging himself om. 
board with a deep-sea line to rescue & boy in 
the water — whether escaping from sharks a 
Senegal, or doing Platonic service as a slaye ty 
the gentlest black Queen that ever “loved ay 
Englishman,” and was watched by a brute of 
a husband—whether starring it in London with 
that brave heart Captain Levee, or abetting the 
escape of four Jacobite gentlemen “in trouble.” 
for which, and his loyal secresy concerning 
the same, his life was all but forfeited — 
whether married to a fiendish, old Indian squavy, 
who would, as the alternative, have worn his 
ears round her neck, and ruling her with clu}. 
law—or fagging in a diamond mine—there pick. 
ing up arare jewel, worth a king’s ransom, quite 
easily, and concealing it with as little trouble— 
or tethered by a Virginian Glumdalca, who had 
a mind to chain him to her for life—the Py. 
vateersman is still the same; an odd mixture 
of uncompromising principle protesting agains 
warfare, bloodshed, and other such violence, and 
of power to achieve the most desperate prodigies 
of valour—of tender and constant love, and of 
an indifference to tenderness scarcely human, 
Then, by a splendid coup de réserve, after he 
has run the gauntlet of every conceivable mishap 
and hardship, what—after Capt. Marryat’s ac- 
customed romantic habit—should drop at our 
feet (the hero’s own knowledge of such a chance 
having been only slightly intimated throughout 
the tale) but a Baronetcy and many thousands 
a-year! A fair lady, of course, has been long 
waiting the close of the novel, to be made 
happy. The matter, as has been shown, is 
various; but the manner is the thing which 
gives its charm to the narrative. No one 

— speaks of Africa and golden joys 
with such a brilliant disregard of the inere- 
dulous, and such an untiring animation, a 
Captain Marryat. 








Algeria in 1845. A Visit to the French Posses- 
sions in Africa. By Count St. Marie, formerly 
of the French Military Service. Bentley. 

Wuo is this “Count St. Marie”? A French 

man he can hardly be, or he would not speak 

truths so disagreeable to the national vanity 
as we find in many parts of his book. Bute 

he who or what he may, his volume, small a 

are his talents for authorship, is welcome; 

since, with all its trifling details, it does add 
something to our knowledge of a country which 
the French have done their best to misrepresent, 
for the purpose of blinding Europe to the real 
nature of their doings in that barbarous region. 

All information relative to this subject is valu- 

able, as helping to prove the incompetency 

of the people in question either to retain the 

conquests which they sometimes make, o 

to devise any rational scheme of colonization. 

The facility with which the French armiesat? 
recruited, and the attachment of the soldiers 
tothe service, are owing in great measure 0 
the system of promotion in that country :— 

“ In the French army a private soldier has a nob 
career before him, and may by possibility become 
Marshal of. France. Of this, Marshal Bugeaud § 
an example. He served four years in the ranks, and 
then was made an officer. Instances of even mort 
rapid advancement are not unfrequent. In time of 
war, in Africa for example, similar promotion may 
take place after only three months’ service: 4 feat 
of gallantry may also shorten the period of servi 
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ay ee After a private is made a corporal or 
in the ranks. e may immediately obtain the rank of 


a brigadier, h 


t, or quarter-master, and then without further 
he may rise to sergeant-major, and chief 


aeaermnater, or adjutant sub-officer. All these 


omination of the Colonel of a regi- 
ranks — a break them at his pleasure, ex- 
ment, they have been obtained in reward for 
cept where they i ina 
act of courage on the field of battle. In that 
a they can be broken only by the sentence of a 
urt-martial. A man must pass through the ranks 
of corporal and sergeant, or of brigadier or quarter- 
sah before he can become an officer. The rank 
of sergeant-major, or chief quarter-master, are official 
rather than military. In each company, there is one 
sergeant-major to keep the accounts, and one quarter- 
master to act as his secretary.” 

There should, indeed, be advantages of 
some kind to counterbalance the sufferings to 
which the French soldiers are exposed in Africa. 
The intolerable heat of the country, where the 
sun's glare is reflected from a floor of sand,— 
the frequent failure of water, no less than of 

ood provisions, —the personal insecurity, at 
every moment of night and day—the prevalence 
of disease, and the ‘‘tender mercies” awaiting 
every man who falls into Arab hands—are 
terrors the extent of which is little known in 
Europe. The wounded, when at a distance 
from the capital, can seldom hope to remain in 
the temporary hospitals provided for them. 
Before their wounds are dressed, they are often 
hastily removed, to prevent their falling into 
native hands: in other words, they must 
accompany their retreating comrades,—though 
death, ere they shall have travelled half-a-dozen 
leagues, be the almost certain consequence. 
Near Medeah, our author saw about thirty long 
waggons, each containing some ten of these suf- 
ferers deprived of almost every necessary :— 

“ What a sad spectacle was this! Three hundred 
brave men, mutilated, and worn out by fatigue and 
suffering, not even permitted to die tranquilly in an 
hospital bed. I was assured, that every day fresh 
convoys were pursuing the same route; and if the 
men do not speedily recover or die, they are re- 
moved to make room for others; thus encountering 
the fatigues of another long journey, to be transferred 
to another hospital. The consequence is, that these 
invalids frequently perish on the road. The last 
waggon of the convoy we passed contained the dead 
bodies of two unfortunate men, who had perished by 
being exposed to the chill air of the defiles, and their 
fevered and shivering comrades seemed to envy their 
fate. I was deeply moved at the sight of these poor 
fellows as the waggons drove slowly past us. Their 
features were drawn, their eyes wild, their clothes 
tattered ; but, in spite of all this misery and suffering, 
each one grasped his musket.” 

The cruelty of the French soldiery to the 
natives whose country they have invaded, is 
such that they neither deserve nor expect 
mercy when most in need of it. Of their com- 
mander, Marshal Bugeaud, the following cha- 
racter is given by our author :— 

“Marshal Bugeaud, the Governor of Algiers, is a 
man of great military ability, and of the most perfect 
integrity. He is out and out a soldier, and is 
jealous of his authority. He wishes to do too much 
by himself in the colony ; and he stops at nothing, 
overthrowing every obstacle that stands in his way. 
M. Blandel, an able man, who held a high civil ap- 
Pontment in France, was sent to Algiers; but he 
¥as obliged to return. The Minister of War in 
Paris is himself often embarrassed with the Marshal, 
whose manners are rough and blunt, and who, it is 
sid, has been heard to say, * L’ Afrique, c'est moi !’ 
He is the terror of the Arabs, and his cordial recep- 
ton of Colonel Pelissier, when he returned from his 
Dahra expedition, showed that he himself thought 
but light of the sacrifice of 1,200 victims.” 

It is impossible to read the pages of this 
volume without feeling that the author's state- 
ments are to be received with very great caution. 
According to him, the Marshal and his com- 
Pallonsin arms are alike corrupt ascivil function- 





aries and savage as soldiers. But he is right 
enough when he intimates that the portion of 
country occupied by the invaders, though in many 
districts very fertile, does not produce enough for 
the consumption of the colonists; and that 
manufactures being out of the question, almost 
every article of a is imported. If 
he may be believed, the importer, who has 
neither the means nor the inclination to bribe 
the authorities, may return with his cargo as 
soon as he pleases :— 

“Other embarrassments tend to depress com- 
merce. For instance, whatever is required for the 
army, the shipping, or the government, has to be 
accepted by a commission, to which the merchants 
invariably offer a gratuity to prevent articles of the 
best quality being rejected as bad. Of this, the fol- 
lowing fact affords an illustration. Six vessels, laden 
with corn for the army, were in the port. A com- 
missioner went on board to examine the cargoes, 
which were of the first quality ; but the consignee 
not having paid the required fee, the six cargoes 
were rejected. The government, it was understood, 
would have taken them at seventeen francs per 
measure ; but on "change, next day, they were all 
purchased at thirty francs per measure ; and, within 
a fortnight, the government was negociating for that 
same corn, at thirty-two francs; the new owner 
having taken care to get it inspected by the right 
persons. In this case the transaction was advan- 
tageous to trade, because it proved to be an article 


of the first necessity, with a certainty of sale; but in | 
cases in which the operation has reference to some | 
special article, the ruinous loss may be readily | 


imagined.” 

That agriculture should be in a wretched state 
isa matter of course—the impossibility considered 
of carrying on the necessary operations unless 
a strong body of the troops be posted on every 
farm. The Frenchman may sow and weed—but 
the Arab is nearly sure to reap. Of this condi- 
tion of things a good illustration is presented in 
the fate of what is called the Model Farm,— 
within three or four leagues of the capital : 

“This place has several times been pillaged by 
the Arabs, and therefore presents a somewhat di- 
lapidated aspect. For a considerable period endea- 
vours were made at the Model Farm to improve the 
breed of horned cattle, which in Africa are very 
small and lean; but the Arabs constantly killed or 
carried off the animals. Attention was next directed 
to the cultivation of wheat, barley, oats, &c.; but 
the standing crops were destroyed. The fields round 
the Model Farm are now appropriated solely to the 
growth of fodder; as soon as the grass is mowed, it 
is delivered over to government, for if stacks were 
formed, the Arabs would burn them. The farm is 
now in a very ruinous condition. The wisest plan 
that could be adopted would be to abandon it alto- 
gether; it is in a very unhealthy situation, and is 
too far out of the reach of assistance if attacked.” 

The alarming destruction of life and waste 
of money are thus stated by the writer before 
us :— 

“The sacrifice of men is proved by some very cor- 
rect statistical accounts which have been kindly 
communicated to me. I find that the average 
mortality during fifteen years is one hundred men 
per day, in consequence of sickness or the fire of the 
enemy; making an annual loss of 36,500 individuals; 
consequently during these fifteen years since the 
occupation, France must have lost 547,500 men. 
The sacrifice of money is thus calculated. Every 
year five millions of francs for the army, over and 
above the ordinary pay which the soldiers would 
receive if they were in France; two millions for the 
navy; two millions for persons employed in the dif- 
ferent departments of civil service, viz.: the adminis- 
tration of the Interior, of Finance, of the Police, of 
Rivers and Forests, and of the Clergy: and, finally, 
one million for the secret fund, for presents and 
losses. All these items form a total of ten millions 
of francs annually, which multiplied by fifteen for the 
years of occupation, gives the sum of one hundred and 
fifty millions. This appears enormous, but is never- 
theless below the mark, for the 547,500 deaths must 
be taken into account. Each of the men who have 





perished in Algeria cannot have cost less than two 
hundred and seventy-four francs, It must have been 
necessary to prepare stations, with allowances to sup- 
port them on their march from the interior to the 
place of embarcation ; to convey them and provide 
for them in vessels often hired from commercial 
companies; to clothe, and arm them ; to nurse them 
in the hospitals, and leave them their shirts to be 
buried in. Thus the whole amount is absorbed-in a 
minimum sum assigned to each of the dead, without 
taking account of the living; from which it may be 
inferred that the enormous figure of one hundred 
and fifty millions does not represent one fourth of the 
real amount.” 


That France should retain a country which 
thus exhausts her means—producing in the shape 
of revenue scarcely half a million of francs, is 
intelligible, so far as her government is con- 
smal only on the supposition that an outlet 
is found there for her restless, her discontented, 
and her rebels. Better that half a million of 
troops should perish every fifteen years in Africa 
than that either republics or military despotisms 
should be established in France! The extent 
of the sacrifices demanded for its retention the 
nation hardly knows. The popular ear is tickled 
by the announcement of victory after victory— 
which run no risk of contradiction from an 
enemy who never publishes despatches. In this 
species of reporting Marshal Bugeaud is said to 
be very skilful :— 

“ His reports savour of the Empire, for they never 
disclose the real losses of the French, and always 
exaggerate that of the Arabs. A great nation may 
well afford to state honestly the number of men lost 
in a victory. In this respect, the English military 
bulletins are admirable :—they always tell the real 
truth.” 

According to such vouchers, Abd-el-Kader 
has been slain or taken half-a-dozen, and his 
armies annihilated fifty, times. But what is the 
truth ?— 

“ Viewing on the one hand this army of one 
hundred thousand men, so brave and warlike, and on 
the other hand the Arab and Moorish population, one 
cannot withhold from the latter a sentiment of admi- 
ration. Enclosed within a narrow circle, under an 
incessant and active watch, almost destitute of arms, 
without resources, without means of concentration, 
they, nevertheless, rise up bravely twice every year. 
When the Barbary fig and the orange are ripe, the 
war-cry resounds through the mountains, and the 
night-fires blaze on the heights of the Atlas: these 
are the signals for the tribes in the plain. The men 
mount their horses, fall upon the advanced posts, 
and pillage and slaughter all the French they can 
find. Then some of our columns arrive, bury the 
dead, and, should some of the unfortunate Arabs 
escape into their caves, they are roasted, and this is 
called a victory. One individual maintains the 
sacred fire among the Arabs—the Emir, Abd-el- 
Kader! When a young Marabout of thirty-five, he 
threw aside his staff, and girding on his yatagan, he 
uttered the words, ‘My brethren, be free!’ His 
voice is powerful, and he is obeyed. At first the 
French spoke of him derisively. When it was known 
that he had appeared on any point, they declared 
themselves happy to have a palpable enemy to deal 
with. They seemed to sport with him, and to let 
him escape in their encounters. It was said that 
the French troops often had opportunities of captur- 
ing him, but would not. However, his power grew 
up insensibly. As the head of religion he has pro- 
claimed a Holy War. The standard which is car- 
ried before him was brought from Mecca, and pro- 
bably if any power were to aid him in his plans, 
France would soon be nothing in Africa. In the 
brilliant reports of the Marshal, he is always put to 
flight; but why is he not pursued? Is it that his 
horses are more fleet than those of the French? It 
is pretended he has been defeated, but no such 
thing. At the head of four regiments of regulars, 
formed in the European manner, commanded by a 
French captain of artillery, with the field-pieces 
carried by camels, and twenty-five thousand Arab 
horsemen, he is encamped tranquilly on the confines 
of the Desert, on the other side of the Great Atlas. 
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There his troops repose until he resolves to com- 
Mence a new campaign.” 

France is mistress of just so much of the 
country as her armies happen to cover—and not 
an acre more. Every span beyond, the French- 
man isin danger. Our author mentions that, on 
one occasion, himself and a party (the Bishop of 
Algiers being one) owed their safety only to the 
fact of their being mistaken for Englishmen. 
The international antipathy is not human merely, 
according to him. “It is a remarkable fact,” 
he says, “that the Arab dog cannot endure the 
sight of a European, and that a European dog 
is no less hostile to the Arabs. The animals 
seem instinctively to share the antipathy exist- 
ing between the different races to which their 
masters respectively belong.”” Such statements 
will not add to the author’s credit with the 
reader :—neither will the following, which is 
evidently a picturesque exaggeration :— 

“The night was delicious; the clear moon shed 
her light over the valley, and from the high sur- 
rounding hills was reflected the red glare of burning 
brushwood, to which the Arabs had set fire, with 
the view of cultivating the ground it covered. The 
stillness of the night was broken by the crackling of 
these mountain fires, and the barking of dogs, which, 
with the shrill squeaking of troops of jackals, formed 
an alternating chorus. Nevertheless I could easily 
have slept, but for the numerous insects that swarmed 
about the tent. The stings of the musquitos were 
‘intolerable. After a little time the dogs and jackals 
ceased their noise, and silence prevailed. For the 
space of an hour, not a sound had been heard, when 
suddenly the dead stillness was broken by a noise 
which appeared to me like a distant peal of thunder, 
repeated and prolonged by the mountain echoes. 
Gradually the noise became louder. The animals 
sprang from their resting places, and the men, armed 
with muskets, rushed out of the tents. The oxen 
grouped themselves together and turned their horns 
to the enemy; and the dogs were afraid even to 
bark. Presently the roaring became less frequent 
and more distant: and we found that we had been 
saved from the unwelcome visit of a lion, by the 
light of the burning brushwood on the neighbouring 
hills.” 

In the following extract, the lion is an animal 
infinitely less melodramatic and imposing than 
in the foregoing :— 

“My friend had a visit to pay to M. L_, a 
French gentleman, and I accompanied him. The 
house was open, and on entering the inner court, we 
knocked at the door of a saloon; we were requested, 
by a female voice, to ‘come in.” M. R— opened 
the door; then, with an air of consternation, shut it 
immediately, and told me there were two lions going 
about at liberty in the saloon, He had scarcely 
tuld me this, when Madame L— herself opened the 
door, and begged of us to enter, observing that we 
need be under no alarm, as the lions were perfectly 
tame. We followed the lady, and as soon as I sat 
down, the male lion came and laid his head on my 
knee. As for the lioness, she leaped on the divan 
beside Madame L—, looking at us from time to 
time, and sometimes giving a growl like an angry 
cat. These two animals were about seven years old, 
and were very great pets. Madame L— called 
away that one who seemed to have taken a liking to 
me, and I was not sorry to see him withdraw peace- 
ably. We took our departure, carefully avoiding 
any hasty movements. When I was out of the 
house, I felt that I could breathe more at my ease. 
I was amazed to find that a lady could muster cou- 
rage to trust herself with two such companions.” 

Every step that we take in these volumes 
increases our suspicions as to the soundness of 
the writer’s authority. It is not so much that we 
think he would intentionally deceive us, as that 
we conceive him to be a man of small judgment 
and great credulity. Of the following narrative 
the reader may form what opinion he pleases ; 
but, for ourselves, we shall decline believing 
that Abd-el-Kader visited the city of Algiers, 
last November, in the manner described :— 

* On the 14th of last November, I went to break- 





fast with a young Belgian with whom I had become 

acquainted. He resided in the upper part of the 
city of Algiers, On entering my friend’s apartment, 
I found him conversing with an Arab, who was seated 
smoking his pipe. I could not distinctly see the 
stranger’s features, for his haick fell very much over 
his forehead. Rice, citrons, and water were served 
to him, and whilst he was partaking ’of these refresh- 
ments, I had an opportunity of observing his coun- 
tenance. My friend did not ask him to take wine, 
which I had known him to offer to Arabs, who would 
frequently partake of it. The stranger spoke but 
little, and the few observations he made were deli- 
vered in a slow and sententious manner. There 
was something about him which denoted intellectual 
superiority. I was then given to understand that he 
was the Sheik of Djebel Amon, a tribe which has 
long been subjected and remained faithful to France. 
I made no inquiries about this person, though I 
could not fail to be struck by the dignity of his 
manner and deportment. After breakfast he took 
his leave, and departed alone. Two days after this 
occurrence I again say my, Belgian friend. ‘You 
were very fortunate the otter day,’ said he. ‘The 
Arab whom you saw, when you breakfasted with me, 
was no other than the Emir himself. He came the 
night before as far as Bouffarik. In the morning he 
rode on an ass from Bouffarik to Algiers, and he 
entered the city along with a party of country people. 
To prevent detection, he carried four hens, which he 
sold in the market-place.’ I thought my friend 
was jesting; but he pledged his word of honour that 
what he had told me was true.” 

These extracts are, we think, sufficient to 
convince our readers that the volume can, as 
we said at the outset, scarcely be the preduc- 
tion of a Frenchman. But this is of little mo- 
ment. Enough to know that the picture of 
French mismanagement which it offers is scarcely 
overcharged; and that it furnishes additional 
testimony, to those whom it may concern, that 
the progress of French domination in Africa is 
little to be apprehended or hoped. 





Personal Recollections of a Ten Months’ Resi- 
dence in Berlin; also, Extracts from a Jour- 
nal kept in Paris during the Crisis of 1839. 


By Major Whittingham. Ollivier. 

Mrs. Wittitterly’s exciting friends—the Mili- 
tary—do notalways cut as distinguished a figure, 
when literarily “ reviewed,”’ as that lady, and 
other of their fervent admirers, could desire. 
The gentleman under notice must be ranked 
among the “Forcible Feebles.”” Major Whit- 
tingham is all complacency—and self-compla- 
cency; but complacency the most sympatheti- 
cally responsive would be puzzled to find a 
reply to the questions—“‘ What made him pub- 
lish his journals’?—Was it to “witch the 
world” with his gallantry?—was it to dazzle 
mankind by the brilliancy of his paradoxes ?— 
to excite envy by describing the dances he has 
danced, and the dinners he has eaten ?—or, was 
it to awaken controversy, by his defence of 
public executions as salutary to public morals, 
—or by his recommendation of the universal 
growth of moustaches as a fashion against which 
English sobriety doth ill to sneer? His book 
suggests no other reasons—and discredits all 
and each of these. Flimsy, conceited, vapid, 
and inexact,—such are the epithets befitting 
these ‘ Personal Recollections’ and ‘ Extracts.’ 
One passage, however, which has amused us, 
may also amuse our readers,—as affording a 
peep behind the curtain at the late King of 
Prussia’s ‘‘ at homes.” 

“One morning a respectable looking man, who 
turned out to be a servant out of livery, entered my 
sitting-room, and informed me ‘ that the king bid me 
to theatre, ball, and supper at the palace of the 
Princess Lignitz, en civile,—(that is, in mufti). It 
is curious that the king’s parties were almost always 
attended in plain clothes; though anywhere else but 
in his majesty’s palace a Prussian officer was never 
seen in Berlin out of his uniform, When the day 





and hour arrived (seven I think was inten 
drove to the Linden in a carriage, and joinj 
line of vehicles was duly set down in my ont 
reaching the reception-room, I found one length of 
it occupied by ladies, and the other by gent} 

all standing. Indeed there was not a seat jn 
room. I joined the dismal black throng. Every 
gentleman wore a white neckcloth, which has singe 
become so universal in England. After the com. 
pany had waited some time, the folding door at 
the head of the room flew open, and six or seven 
ladies all of a row, and holding each other by the 
hand, swept into the apartment. These were the 
king’s daughters-in-law, his nieces, and his lefthang 
wife, the Princess Lignitz. This fair irruption (') 
was followed by the king, and all the male memben 
of the royal family. This was the proper time fe 
presenting the few strangers. An English deputy. 
lieutenant, who was passing through Berlin, way 
presented at the same time as myself, first to the 
king and next to the Princess Lignitz. A few matter. 
of-course questions,—regular royal questions,—was 
all that we could expect, and was all that we oh 
tained. The king inquired my regiment, my service 
my quarters ; but as I was in plain clothes, he made 
no remark on the number or cut of my buttons 
His majesty was tall, but rather stiff, with a large, 
long, plain, inexpressive face. * * After the com. 
pany had made their bows to their royal host and 
hostess, we all adjourned to the little theatre-room, 
There were not either seats or space sufficient for 
all the guests. I could only get as far as the 
door. The play in so confined a place was yey 
dull work, with most of the disadvantages and none 
of the excitement of private theatricals according 
to our ideas. For the performers there were pro. 
fessional and yet indifferent. Fanny Ellsler, hor. 
ever, by a solo dance, shed a temporary ray of light 
on the gloomy affair. After the play came the 
supper, which was a real dinner, and a very good one 
in its way; and I own that, though I am neither 
gourmand nor gourmet, I enjoyed that hour anda 
half exceedingly. One got into conversation and 
heard amusing things. None of the corps diplo 
matique were present at this party. The king only 
entertains them once a year, and that at a momiy 
party, of the nature of those called by our Gallic 
neighbours, dancing breakfasts. Moreover, no prince 
of the blood can ask them to his parties more than 
once a year. This is a sad custom for diplomatist, 
who generally live in a court atmosphere. Its origin 
dates from Frederick the Great. It happened one 
evening at a royal supper given by that prince, and 
at which the corps diplomatique were present, that 
in an unguarded moment, when his majesty was im- 
plenus veteris Bacchi, he allowed a sarcasm to escape 
him at the expense of the Empress of Rusia, 
whose character was anything but immaculate. A 
few days later, Frederick received information from 
his own minister at St. Petersburg, that his unfortu 
nate bon-mot had been reported to her imperial 
majesty, with whom he was then very anxious to 
remain on amicable terms. The king, naturally 
disgusted at being thus betrayed in what he cons- 
dered the privacy of his social hours, declared that 
none of the corps diplomatique should ever sup 
with him again. At the next evening party thi 
respectable body were given to understand that his 
majesty would at supper-time prefer their room 
to their company ; but that they might if they 
pleased wait in the saloons for the concert which 
would follow the supper. But like all mend 
business habits, the corps diplomatique probatls 
looked upon eating and drinking as the sine qui 
non clauses of a social treaty. ‘The rejected and 
dejected diplomatists were in high dudgeon at being 
left in the royal saloons, to feast their eyes 
gilded walls, while their co-guests had adjourmel 
to more substantial repasts. They, therefore, held 
counsel together, and decided not to await the retum 
of the company from supper, but to make them 
selves immediately scaree. They have never, I be 
lieve been since invited by a King of Prussia to a 
evening party. * * After supper the company ale 
journed to the ball-room. ‘Che Prussians waltzed 
divinely. The couples followed cach other quit 
close, and when necessary, in small circles, without 
ever gaining on, and far less tumbling over, each 
other, in the way one generally sees the malt! 
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" But what 


N° 977] 
—gal at ho 
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drille “ 
ee alvays a contretemps to them. They could 


‘on walk through it without looking like sticks; 
. iene were therefore seldom more than two 
o, ‘lies danced in the course of a ball. The divine 
om then a thing still hidden in the womb of 
potka The royal princes danced with whom they 
ol previous engagements giving way before 
er unless of course previous engagements to 
ronal. The princesses also selected their own part- 
ners. ‘* * As for the king, he might be seen stand- 
ing alone, hat in hand, near a circle of waltzers ; 
watching them all the time the dance lasted, with the 
grave and imperturbable countenance of an Asiatic 
gazing on the performance of dancing girls, for which 
he has duly paid. The Princess of Lignitz and most 
of the other princesses danced a great deal. When 
] was sufficiently tired of witnessing performances 
which I could not hope to equal, I retired to my 
own quiet lodgings.” : 
The above, as we have said, may bear trans- 
ition; but contains nothing, after all, to raise 
a suspicion that the prefatory remarks have 
done any injustice to the gallant officer of the 
96th Cameronians. 


ld not get through well or gracefully was 
or‘ contretanz’ of French importation. 





On the Means of rendering more Efficient the 
Education of the People. By W. F. Hook, 
D.D. Vicar of Leeds. Murray. 


For upwards of fifteen years, the Atheneum 
has steadily advocated the necessity of a system 
of National Education, superintended by the 
State and subject to the same responsibilities as 
the other functions of Government. It was 
with sincere sorrow that we saw this vital ques- 
tion chosen as a battle-field for political party. 
When passions were kindled, prejudices excited 
and misrepresentations fostered—when truth 
and reason were sacrificed to the getting up 
of “a good cry,’’ we felt that the cause would 
be best served by waiting until politicians 
should have exhausted their artifices and par- 
tisins have become wearied by their own 
violence, ere we made any further efforts to 
press the subject upon public attention. The 

e of the tempest has passed; the atmo- 
on has been cleared by the storm, and the 
time for both examination and action has 
arrived. 

No happier omen could be offered to the 
friends of education than the timely advent 
of Dr. Hook’s pamphlet. Distinguished as a 
scholar and divine, he is still more honoured as 
aworking clergyman, who devotes property and 
life to the advancement of the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of those intrusted to his charge. 
Belonging to that section of the clergy which 
most strenuously supports ecclesiastical claims, 
heis above all suspicion of sacrificing any of the 
rights of the Church when he recognizes the 
State as the proper educator of the people. 
Dr. Hook has felt the advantages of his position; 
and, therefore, moots the question with a fulness, 
fiimess and freedom, such as we have not wit- 
nessed for many a long day. The very form 
of discussion which he has adopted—that of a 
letter to the Bishop of St. David’s—is well cal- 
culated to win favour,—since to no one could an 
equitable plan of education be more appro- 
pnately addressed than to the liberal and con- 
astent Dr, Thirlwall. The first point to which 
attention is directed is the existing deficiency 
of educational means. Some very common 
eors on this head are summarily exposed. 

“I admit with g-atitude the good which has been 
weomplished through the instrumentality of the 
National Society. I concede with pleasure the 
tredit which is due to dissenting societies, especially 
tv the Methodists. I demand the praise of all un- 
Mejudiced men for the indefatigable zeal in the 


cause of education, speaking generally, ofthe clergy. 

But, my Lord, when I look upon all that has been 
done, I ask, what is the result?) I must contend 
that, compared with the educational wants of the 
country, we have done next to nothing; we have 
lighted a lanthorn which only makes us more sen- 
sible of the surrounding darkness : we have caused 
the waters to flow, but what we have effected is but 
as the jets of a fountain, and not the steady copious 
stream which is required. I count for nothing the 
reports of societies. Without intending it, societies 
are from their constitution braggarts, and the com- 
mittees are generally too anxious, as advocates, to 
make the best of their statements, to be very rigid 
in examining the details upon which they are 
founded. Reports are drawn up as advertisements ; 
failures are judiciously passed over,—and by that 
very circumstance the good accomplished is given 
in an exaggerated and therefore an untrue form.” 

There are many other objections to the agency 
of Societies. They soon become identified with 
religious or political parties; their success is the 
pride, and their failffre the reproach, of their 
supporters; patrons of schools canvass for 
pupils, and the influence of power or station 
is brought to bear on parents. Hence, the 
Schools of the Kildare-street Society, in Ire- 
land, produced, in some respects, a most inju- 
rious effect on the cause of education in that 
country. It was useless to disclaim the desire 
for proselytism, or any other sinister motive, 
when tenants were subject to the penalty of 
ejectment for refusing to send their children to 
the landlord’s schools. Thus, the numbers 
paraded in the annual Reports were sadly 
swelled by compulsion; and what appeared to 
be a return of persons receiving instruction 
was, in fact, a return of persons imbibing ran- 
corous feelings from persecution. The tempt- 
ation to make the report a good advertisement 
is too great for the virtue of most Societies ; 
and has led partisans, both in England and 
Ireland, to have recourse to means of a very 
questionable character. 

But the statistical returns in question, how- 
ever large, gave no information respecting the 
efficiency of the masters or quality of the in- 
struction given to the pupils :— 

“ To what has now been stated we must add the 
sad fact, that in the majority of the schools erected by 
parliamentary assistance, the salaries of the masters 
barely amount to the level of the wages of a skilful 
mechanic, even where they are best remunerated ; 
ina much larger proportion of the schools, indeed, 
the salary of the master is permitted to fall below 
the wages of a labourer by task-work, and in a third 
class to those of a day-labourer. There is no pro- 
vision whatever made for the payment of appren- 
ticed pupil teachers; which, according to an estimate 
I shall presently lay before your lordship, ought to 
amount to 623,400/.,—or, at the very lowest calcula- 
tion, to 574,985/. Instead of apprenticed pupils 
and trained assistants, we commit the education of 


monitors, whose average age is ten years. The fund 


for the provision of books and apparatus is, accord- | 


ing to the reports of the inspectors, extremely low, 
and the supply meagre. In many instances the 


Bible, 1 regret to say, is desecrated by being used | 


as a mere class book, because Bibles can be pur- 


that it is discreditable to the National Society that 
it has not supplied us with a better class of school 


perhaps, will be thrown upon the Christian Know- 
ledge Society ; but wherever the blame rests, the 
censure is deserved, for it ought to be one of the 
first duties of an educational society to select edu- 
cational works, or to have them composed.” 

Dr. Hook, it is seen, very justly repro- 
bates the desecration of the Bible by its being 
used as a mere class-book; but the evil does 
not rest here. Children acquire the super- 
stitious notion that the mere reading of a chap- 
ter in the Bible is a religious act; but, as the 
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division into chapters and verses was an unauthor- 
ized invention of the early printers, for the 
mere convenience of reference,—so, subjects 
are not completed in these arbitrary divisions : 
chapters end in the very middle of an argu- 
ment or a narrative; and the importance which 
should only attach to the effect on the mind is 
attributed to the mechanical act of reading. 
Such must be the result, when the Bible is de- 
graded to the rank of a mere educational work 
—for which it was not intended, and is not 
fitted. 

School-houses have to be provided, as well as 
teachers. The truth of Dr. Hook’s vivid de- 
scription of the annoyances to which a young 
teacher is subjected, when endeavouring to 
procure funds for the erection of a school, will 
be recognized by the clergy and teachers of 
most of our large towns :— 

“ Having lamented the inconvenience of the room 
they have hired for a school, he and the clergyman 
are found closeted together, devising the best means, 
from a letter to the Queen Dowager down to the 
holding of a bazaar, for erecting a building better 
suited for their purpose. They determine to beg. 
The principal burden of this begging devolves, 
of course, upon the clergyman; and no one who 
has not experienced it, can form an idea of the 
weariness and painfulness of begging from day to 
day for districts wholly inhabited by the poor. He 
is, indeed, sometimes cheered by the kind expres- 
sions and liberal donations of the wealthy, and over- 
whelmed with joy at receiving an anonymous five- 
pound note. But how often does he meet with a 
cold repulse from some supercilious Pharisee; who, 
proud of having contributed a few pounds more 
than his neighbours in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, insinuates by his manner that if the poor 
clergyman had done his duty, he would not have 
need to ask a stranger for assistance! How often 
has he to endure the insolence of the purse-proud, 
and to listen to excuses which serve only to remind 
him how true to nature Shakspeare was, when he 
depicted the characters and framed the answers of 
the friends of Timon, The master, too, is em- 
ployed in this work; and though he finds himself 
regarded as one who has no fixed station in society, 
he very often by his patience and perseverance 
succeeds wonderfully, They labour incessantly ; 
until at last, by the aid of the National Society, 
a grant from the Committee of Privy Council, and 
a liberal donation from Queen Adelaide, the re- 
quisite amount is nearly gained. The clergyman 
then proceeds to build; and guarantees the money 
that is wanted to complete the work,—which, gene- 
rally speaking, he has to pay from his private 
resources, There is no complaint to be made; 
both clergyman and master feel that they have 
been labouring in their vocation, and, in labour- 
ing for the glory of God, and the welfare of their 
fellow-creatures, they have been doing God’s 
work, in that station of life, however humble, in 
which he, by his providence, has placedthem. No 





























































1 | happier feeling than this can exist,—and the more 
the people of England to the wisdom, experience, | 
and discretion of unpaid instructors, in the shape of | 


humble our sphere of action, the more of spiritual 
comfort attends this blessed conviction. But it is 
very clear that the energies which are thus ex- 
hausted in procuring funds for the erection of the 
fabric cannot be directed exclusively, as they ought 
to be, to the moral edification of those in care for 
whose souls the labour of love was first undertaken. 


ur- | Nor is the anxiety of the master to cease with the 
chased cheaply; norcan I here refrain from saying | 


completion of the building; upon him, equally with 
the clergyman, devolves the duty of collecting the 


| subscriptions needful to defray the expenses; and 
books, especially on religious subjects. The blame, | 


he has always the prospect before him of being re- 
duced to greater want at the very time that his 
family is increasing, by the defalcation of the pence 
of the children, upon which, either wholly or in 
great part, his subsistence is made to depend. 
From increase of the population, the cleryman, 
meanwhile, as soon as one school is built, has to 
commence another; and when all is done, he has 
the satisfaction of feeling that it is only as a drop 
in the ocean.” 

Having quoted the aphorism of the cele- 
brated Bishop Butler, that we degrade the poor 
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by withholding education, more than we elevate | 


them by affording it, Dr. Hook supplies an 
important comment from personal experience : 

“ The truth of this observation of our great me- 
taphysician and divine is, as I have said, at once 
perceived by the working clergy in manufacturing 
districts. The class of persons who formerly were 
accustomed to hide themselves in the deep recesses 
of a forest, under the leadership of a Robin Hood or 
a Rob Roy, and who mingled with their outlawry 
some generosity of feeling and respect for religion, 
are now to be found in the still more gloomy alleys 
and back streets of our large towns, where they 
obtain a precarious livelihood by pilfering and 
begging ; adding to inherited vice the dissipation of 
cities, and to their natural ferocity a surly infidelity. 
These are the persons, and such as these, who are 
ready at a moment’s notice for turbulence and mis- 
chief. And for the command of these licentious 
hosts, leaders are provided under the present system 
of inadequate education. To meet the wants of 
those who are endowed by nature with energy of 
character, or who have parents wise enough to per- 
ceive the advantages they secure for their offspring 
by the culture of their minds, there are, as I have 
observed, a certain number of good schools. And 
through these, there are among the working classes 
many intelligent men, unwearied in the pursuit of 
that knowledge which a cheap literature supplies, 
gifted with powers of mind which have been culti- 
vated to a considerable extent, and with a natural 
eloquence, colloquial and provincial, which has a 
peculiar charm for those whom they aspire to lead, 
and who, from want of education, can scarcely un- 
understand any other mode of address. They are 
employed, very frequently, as preachers of temper- 
ance or sedition, and sometimes of both, though 
they form a class from whom, under a better system, 
schoolmasters might be selected. They are qualified 
for almost any office to which they may be elected, 
and are regarded by the operatives as the represen- 
tatives of their order. When trade is bad, their 
influence for good or evil is unduly great; and if 


there did not exist suspicion and jealousy among 
themselves, they would be more dangerous mem- 


bers of society than they are. I know that many 
of them are men estimable in the relations of pri- 
vate life; but they are dangerous to the community, 
because they are discontented, not always without 
cause, and because their influence is too great, and 
their power unconstitutional. This influence and 
power they possess because, by the superiority of 
their education, they are unduly elevated above 
persons in their own sphere of life, and they can 
only be brought back to their proper level by making 
education what it is now very far from being— 
universal.”’ 

We now approach the tender point of the 
discussion,— What provision should be made 
for religious instruction, in any system of State 
education? Dr. Hook frankly declares that 
this difficulty has been greatly aggravated by 
the efforts made to evade it :— 

“Statesmen, as well as others, will always find 
that it is the part of sound policy, as well as of 
honesty, to ‘tell the truth and shame the devil.’ 
When a suspicion exists that falsehood lurks at the 
bottom of a measure proposed for our acceptance, 
repugnance to it is straightway excited. If the 
State promises what it is quite clear the State is 
unable to give, then, because its promises are 
known to be false, a prejudice is excited against its 
proposals. It is abundantly clear that the State 
cannot give a religious education, as the word reli- 
gion is understood by unsophisticated minds. The 
assertion that it is desirable that the State should 
educate, and that its education must be a religious 
one, which is, as I shall show, in one sense true, 
must greatly awaken suspicion when the assertion 
is made by those who are known to have no reli- 
gion, properly speaking, themselves. It is sus- 
pected that an evasion is intended, and that it is 
meant to keep the word of promise to the ear, but 
break it to the hope. There is an instinct in the 
religious mind, which excites a suspicion that the 
principle is enunciated merely to silence oppo- 
sition; and the question at once occurs to the prac- 
tical English mind (to which religion is not a 








sentiment, but a reality) ; when you speak of reli- 


gion, what religion do youintend? The Church- 
man asks, is education to be based on my religion? 
if it be, I am ready to sacrifice every thing in order 
to work with the State. But no; this cannot be; 
for this would exclude a large and influential por- 
tion of the community, the Protestant Dissenters. 
And then comes the question from the Dissenters ; 
will you base education upon protestantism, or the 
admission of every species of doctrine and opinion 
except those which are peculiar to the Church of 
Rome? This cannot be ; because it would lead to 
the rejection of Roman Catholics. Will you base 
religion, then, on the Bible, and the Bible only? 
The difficulty now occurs as to the version to be 
used, whether the authorised version, the Roman 
Catholic, or the ‘ Unitarian’ version. What, then, 
is the religion the Statesman will give us as the 
basis of education? Upon investigating the sub- 
ject, we find that a notion prevails among careless 
people, that religion may be treated as either gene- 
ral or special: special religion is doctrinal, and 
general religion is some system of morals which, 
being divested of all doctrine, looks so like no reli- 
gion at all, that religious persons at once perceive, 
that when people talk of an education based on 
such a religion, they seek to deceive themselves as 
well as us, and utter a falsehood.’’ 


But there is a further objection; the system 
to which Dr. Hook alludes elevated the school- 
master into a spiritual pastor, and degraded 
religion into a part of school routine. That 
the present race of parochial schoolmasters are 
not qualified to perform clerical functions is 
obvious; on whom, then, does the right of 
giving religious instruction devolve? Hereto- 
fore, in this discussion, it has been too common 
to confound the exclusive right with the duty ; 
and it is for this reason that Dr. Hook has been 
led to examine the claims of the Established 
Church to be the sole religious educator of the 
English people. His views may be best deve- 
loped in his own words :— 


“The notion is now exploded which once pre- 
vailed, that the Church of England has an exclusive 
claim to pecuniary support on the ground of its 
being the Establishment. Those who, like myself, 
are called High Churchmen, have little or no sym- 
pathy with mere Establishmentarians. In what 
way the Church of England is established, even in 
this portion of the British empire, it is very difficult 
to say. Our ancestors endowed the Church, not 
by legislative enactment, but by the piety of indi- 
viduals; even royal benefactors acted in their indi- 
vidual, not their corporate, capacity, and their 
grants have been protected, like property devised 
to other corporations, by the legislature. At the 
Conquest, the bishops were, on account of the lands 
they held, made barons, and invested with the rights 
as well as the responsibilities of feudal lords. It is 
as barons, not as bishops, that seats in the House of 
Lords are held by some of our prelates; not by all, 
for a portion of our hierarchy eminently distin- 
guished for learning, zeal, and piety, the colonial 
bishops, are excluded. The Church thus endowed 
and protected, was once the Church of the whole 
nation: it was corrupted in the middle ages: it was 
reformed; and, as the old Catholic Church, re- 
formed, it remains among us to this day, one of the 
great corporations of the land. But it ceased to be 
the religion of the whole nation when, many depart- 
ing from it, a full toleration of all denominations of 
Christianity was granted. It exists, therefore, now, 
simply as one of the many corporations of the coun- 
try, claiming from the State, like every other cor- 
poration, protection for its rights and its property. 
It is a pure fiction to assert that the State, by any 
act of parliament, has established the Church of 
England, or any other form of Christianity, to 
which it is exclusively bound to render pecuniary 
support, or to afford any other support, than such 
as every class of her Majesty’s subjects have a right 
to demand. This is proved by the impossibility 
of producing any act of parliament by which this 
establishment was ordained. The Church has 
inherited property, together with certain rights, 





and it has a claim upon protection, precisely simi- 


lar to the claim for protection which may be urpe; 
by the Lord Mayor and the Corporation of Londy 
who are also invested with certain rights = 
property handed down to them from their pred 
cessors. The Church has no more claim ion 
clusive pecuniary aid from the State, or for qn, 
pecuniary aid at all, than is possessed by any other 
of those many corporations with which our coyy 
abounds. To call upon Parliament to vote ayy 
money for the exclusive support of the Church of 
England, is to call upon Parliament to do what ix 
unjust. The taxes are collected from persons of al 
religions, and cannot be fairly expended for theey. 
clusive maintenance of one. I may, indeed in 
passing, observe, that the outery is unjust which is 
sometimes raised against Government for not esta, 
blishing bishoprics in the Colonies. If the Govern. 
ment is to support our bishops, it is equally boung 
to support prelates of the Church of Rome, anj 
Presbyterian ministers ; and by seeking, therefore 
for such support, we should only fare the worse 
If the Church has a right to demand protection 
from the State, the State has an equal right to de. 
mand of the Church that, with her ample endow. 
ments, she should make provision for her wants 
without seeking grants from the public funds, which 
are raised by the taxation of all the people, | 
think that our Colonial bishops ought to be sup. 
ported, not merely by private subscriptions, by 
by the more wealthy bishops at home: but, be this 
as it may, we have certainly no right to make, 
demand for such a purpose upon the State. Anj 
if the Church of England claims a right to the ex. 
clusive education of the people, it becomes her 
duty to seek to supply the deficiency of the funds 
required, by appropriating her property to this 
purpose.”’ 

Having fully recognized the principle, that 
the Dissenting bodies should co-operate with 
the Church in affording religious instruction, 
Dr. Hook next developes his plan for its prac. 
tical operation :— 


“ Let this be a principle laid down,—that the 
State might endow schools in which instruction 
purely literary or secular should be imparted, with 
due care to impress upon the minds of the children 
the fact, that this instruction is not in itself sufl- 
cient; but that, to complete the system of educa. 
tion, religious instruction is also secured for them, 
in accordance with those traditions whether of 
Church or of Dissent, which they have received 
from their parents. To effect this object, there 
should be attached to every school thus established 
by the State a class-room, in which the clergyman 
of the parish, or his deputies, might give religious 
instruction to his people, on the afternoons of every 
Wednesday and Friday; another class-room being 
provided for a similar purpose for dissenting minis. 
ters. Suppose this to be done, in addition to the 
requiring of the children an attendance at some 
Sunday school, and I do not ask whether such an 
arrangement would be preferred to any other by 
either party, for each party would prefer having 
everything in their own way; but I do ask whe 
ther there could be any violation of principle on 
either side? I ask whether, for the sake of a 
great national object, there might not be a sacrifice, 
not of principle, but of prejudice on either side? 
Leaving Dissenters to answer this question as they 
may think fit, I must address myself, through your 
Lordship, to Churchmen; and I will demand, in 
the first place, what we shall lose, looking, not to 
the dignity of the Establishment, which I regard 
as a question beneath contempt, but to the propa 
gation of Church principles; that is to say, of what 
we believe to be pure religion and undefiled before 
God? As to the opportunities of religious instruc- 
tion, there would be, in most instances, a positive 
gain, from the fact that the minds of the children 
would be better prepared by mental exercise !0 
understand what might be said to them. Ifre 
consider what is done now in the way of religious 
education in National Schools, generally speaking, 
and if we bear in mind that, owing to the ambition 
of some of the chief managers of the National 
Society, which induces them to bring under their 
influence as many children as possible, the seculat 
instruction is much greater in proportion than the 
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N°977] 
religious, we shall find that under the Proposed 
arrangement there will be an actual gain. 

This is no new and untried theory; it has 
been for some years practically tested in the 
schools under the National Board in Treland ; 
and the severance of religious teaching from 
secular instruction has been found to have a 
most beneficial effect. We have before us the 
evidence of several active clergymen, who de- 
clare that, when examining for Confirmation, 
they find that those who best comprehend the 
special doctrines of the Church have been pupils 
in the schools under the National Board. 

Here, at least for the present, we must pause : 
—the questions of finance and of the local go- 
verning body may be best discussed apart from 
the principle of National Education. We are 
far from identifying ourselves with all Dr. Hook's 
views ;—but we wish to avoid anything like con- 
troversy. He has too many claims on our re- 
spect and admiration to allow of our complain- 
ing of trifling differences ;—and the question, 
itself, has been too long encumbered by inci- 
dental discussions, which not unfrequently led 
into impertinent digressions. 





The Scenery and Poetry of the English Lakes ; 
a Summer Ramble. By Charles Mackay, 
LL.D. Longman & Co. 


Tats is a pleasant, and a pretty book ; though 
rather to be taken Lake-ward as a companion 
than as aguide. To draw a distinction, in some 
degree made necessary by the increase of this 
cass of publications, no summer-rambler 
through any given district can be expected to 
furnish a more complete vade-mecum. It is to 
the old inhabitant, who knows all the by-paths 
and brooks, as well as the main passes and great 
“waters” of the North, that we should look for 
direction; and thus Mr. Wordsworth’s Guide to 
his own district remains, to our view, unap- 
proached. Let us not, however, be thought to 
undervalue Dr. Mackay and his ramble—a 
ramble in the footsteps of the poets. The reader 
of the following extracts will confess, that he 
furnishes a ‘* comfortable” gloss on familiar 
texts -— 

“T arrived at Grasmere, with its green and solitary 
but beautiful island in the middle ; and began to con- 
jure up certain recollections of a certain Wishing- 
gate, which poets had sung of. Lovely is the vale of 
Grasmere: worthy is it of all its renown—and holy 
will it ever be in the lays of the bards who have 
delighted to sing of it, and in the recollections of 
those who love the bards. The lake is of an oval 
thape, about a mile in length, and something less 
than halfa mile in breadth. It is completely sur- 
rounded by mountains, the chief of which are Silver 
How, Butterlip How, Seat Sandal, and Helm Crag, 
—the latter famous for the rugged stones on its top, 
which bear a fantastic resemblance to an ‘aged 
Yoman,’ or,as some say, to a * lion couchant,’ and, as 
thers say, toa ‘lionand a lamb. At the further 
extremity is seen the road to Keswick, stretching 
high above the bare hills, and called the Raise Gap. 
Most of these hills are mentioned in Mr. Words- 
worth’s exquisite verses on the ‘ Naming of Places,” 
in the poem entitled * Joanna.’ * * The descent 
from Langdale into the vale of Grasmere has been 
desribed very accurately by Mr. Wordsworth in 
aother poem; and Professor Wilson, in his City of 
the Plague, has also described the Church of Gras- 
mere and the surrounding scenery. The laureate 
%y8, with all the graces of poetry, and with much 
truth of description ;— 

So we descend, and winding round a rock 
Attained a point that showed the valley, stretched 
In length before us; and not distant far, 
pon a rising ground a grey church tower, 
Whose battlements were screened by tufted trees, 
And towards a crystal mere, that lay beyond 
Among steep hills and woods embosomed, flowed 
A copious stream with boldly winding course, 
Here traceable, there hidden,—there again 
To sight restored, and glittering in the sun. 
stream’s bank and everywhere appeared 


Fair dwellings, single or in social knots, 
Some scattered o’er the level, others perched 
On the hill side ; a cheerful quiet scene, 
Now in its morning purity arrayed. 
Professor Wilson’s daguerréotype is slightly dif- 
ferent :— 

There is a little church-yard on the side 

Of a low hill that hangs o’er Grasmere lake. 

Most beautiful it is—a vernal spot 

Enclosed with wooded rocks, where a few graves 

Lie sheltered, sleeping in eternal calm ;— 

Go thither when you will, and that sweet spot 

Is bright with sunshine. 
The latter part of this description must of course, in 
such a climate as that of England, be taken as a 
mere poetical heightening of the effect which the 
writer intended to produce, but not strictly true. On 
my visit, however, it tallied remarkably weil; for the 
sunlight streamed over the simple and beautiful 
church tower, and lighted up the whole surface of 
the lake in a blaze of glory. Another poet, of an 
earlier date, when Grasmere was not visited by the 
tourist as now, speaks with equal raptures of its 
charms :—Gray says of it, that ‘ not a single red tile, 
no flaring gentleman’s house or garden-wall breaks 
in upon the repose of this little unexpected paradise ; 
but all is peace, rusticity, and happy poverty in its 
neatest and most becoming attire.’ The ‘happy 
poverty,’ it is to be feared, was as problematical then 
at it is now; but in other respects his description 
appears to have been of such a place as his brother 
bard Wordsworth would wish to have preserved in 
its pristine state until now. ‘It was well for the un- 
disturbed pleasure of Gray,’ says the latter, ‘that he 
had no forebodings of the change which was soon to 
take place; and it might have been hoped that these 
words, indicating how much the charm of what was 
depended on what was not, would of themselves have 
preserved franchises of this and other kindred moun- 
tain retirements from trespass or (shall I dare say ?) 
would have secured scenes so consecrated from pro- 
fanation.” For my part I could see no profanation, 
The vale of Grasmere, if fuller of life than it was in 
Gray’s time, was not, to my mind, the less full of 
beauty.” 

We do not remember to have met with any 
previous account of the Winandermere inscrip- 
tions :— 

* Our boatman told us that at a short distance on 
the eastern side of the lake, were some inscriptions 
on the rocks, which were the greatest curiosities of 
the place. The guide-book having made no mention 
of them, we were the more anxious to see what they 
were, and were rowed ashore accordingly, at a point 
not far from Lowood Inn. Here we found every 
smooth surface afforded by the rocks—every slab on 
the stratified formation,—covered with inscriptions, 
engraved with much toil, in letters varying from six 
to twenty or twenty-four inches in height. On one 
large red stone of at least ten feet square, was 
engraved $1833. Money. Liperty. WeEaLtu. 
PEAcE’ ;—a catalogue of blessings very much to be 
desired. On another stone was the simple date 
* 1688": expressive enough of the engraver’s political 
sentiments,—and on another in larger characters, 
‘A SLAVE LANDING ON THE BRITISH STRAND, 
BECOMES FREE,’ All the largest stones and slabs, 
some of which were horizontal, others vertical, and 
the rest inclined at various angles, and the whole 
of them giving evidence that the place had formerly 
been a quarry—were covered with inscriptions of a 
like purport. The following are a few of the most 
striking. One immense surface of rock bore the fol- 
lowing names, which are transcribed in the original 
order: — ‘Sun. Butwer. Drypren. Davy. 
Burns. Scorr. Burpvetrr. Garrick, KeEmbLe, 
Gray. Kean. Muirtton. Henry Brovenam. 
James Watt. Proressor Witson. Dr. JENNER.” 
To which were added the words in characters equally 
conspicuous. ‘THE Liperty OF THE PREss.’ 
‘Macna Cuarta. This slab was a_ testimony 
apparently, of the engraver’s admiration of great 
intellect. One close alongside of it was of a differ- 
ent style, and bore the date ‘1836,’ followed by the 
words, WituiAM Iv. Prestpent Jackson. Lovis 
Puitiere. BRITANNIA RULES THE WAVES.” Next 
to that again was a still larger surface of rock on 
which was indented *‘ Nationa Depr £800,000,000. 
O save My countTRY, HEAVEN! GEORGE III. AND 
Wituam Pirr. ‘Money Is THE SINEW OF WAR.’ 











*Frecp-Marsnat Wetiineton. Heroic ADMIRAL 
Netson. Captain Cook. ApmiraL Ropney.’ 
One stone, at least eight feet square, bore but one 
word in letters a yard long, and that was significant 
enough—viz. ‘Sream.’ On enquiring of the boat- 
man, who it was that had expended so much labour, he 
pointed out another stone, on which were the words 
‘ John Longmire, Engraver ;’ and informed us that it 
was a person of that name, who had spent about six 
years of his prime in this work—labouring here 
alone, and in all weathers—and both by night and 
by day. He took great pleasure in the task ; and was, 
as the boatmen took pains to impress upon us, rather 
‘dull’ at the time. This phrase, as he afterwards 


| explained, implies, in this part of the country, that he 


was deranged; and I thought, when looking with 
renewed interest upon these mementos of his 
ingenuity and perseverance, misapplied though they 
were, that it was a happy circumstance that an 
afflicted creature could have found solace under 
calamity, in a manner so harmless. There was a 
method in the work, and a sense, too, in the poor 
man’s ideas, which shewed that his sympathies were 
in favour of the moral and intellectual advancement 
of mankind: and that, amid the last feeble glimmer- 
ings of his own reason, he could do honour to those 
whose intellect had benefited and adorned our age. 
I could learn no further particulars of him,—our 
friend, the boatman, not being able to say whether 
he were dead or alive, or whether his * dullness’ had 
ever manifested itself in a more disorderly manner 
than in these inscriptions.” 

Of course, Lodore is not passed without the 
quotation of Southey’s jingle thereupon :—nor 
the headland of St. Bees neared, without Words- 
worth’s singularly-versified legend paying toll. 
Merry Carlisle calls up a phantasm of the Mar- 
riage of Sir Gawaine—Brougham Castle an echo 
of the Festival Ode. In short, Dr. Mackay 
is anything rather than a dull or irreverent 
pilgrim, through a district filled with natural 
beauty and antique tradition, and made musical 
by the voice of Poetry! 


































































OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Clarence ; or, a Tale of Our Own Times. By Miss 
Sedgwick.—This must be one of Miss Sedgwick's 
early works; since a note informs us that it was 
written previously to the appearance of that most un- 
palatable of all the American tours,—Captain Basil 
Hall's. We call attention to the date of ‘Clarence’"— 
here republished in a cheap form by the proprietors 
of The Parlour Novelist—that we may “ let off” a 
favourite authoress “ easy.” The flagrant improba- 
bilities with which this ‘Tale of Our Own Times’ is 
filled, could only be excused as productions of a 
young lady's salad days. Miss Sedgwick has always 
interwoven into her novels (her smaller tales being 
clear of such admixture) some thread of romantic 
and melodramatic excitement which spoils their con- 
sistency as works of Art; though, in one point of view, 
it is agreeable as proving that long habits of school- 
keeping and moral teaching do not necessarily ob- 
literate those imaginations and fancies which show a 
woman possessed of a heart as well as a head. Illas 
what may be called “sentiment” works, where it 
has the mastery, in carrying on the business of Life, 
yet there is no getting from youth to age without 
some recognition of it in subordination, save on such 
bald, dreary, joyless conditions as would make our 
world resemble an union workhouse. But, with every 
disposition to excuse obvious disproportions and im- 
probabilities in Miss Sedgwick’s later or earlier novels, 
no sympathies for her sex, no indulgence for the 
whimsies of youth, can enable us to approve of, or 
to enjoy, this ‘Clarence.’ It is generally dull, though 
full of amazing incidents and outrageous combina- 
tions. Miss Sedgwick unfolds to us the mysteries of a 
New York gaming club,—including the fiend-like 
compact (threadbare with the novelist’s use) betwixt 
victimizer and victim, whereby a daughter’s hand is 
made the price of a father’s reputation. The trial 
consequent on the natural disposition of old Clarence’s 
property is managed with true feminine art ;—and this, 
in such matters, implies imagination rather than ex- 
perience. In a word, the tale is a poor one—not 
worth reprinting. It contains, nevertheless, touches 
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of quaintness and of tenderness which, in some 
degree, link it to the more excellent and vigorous 
novels by which Miss Sedgwick’s American reputa- 
tion has become European. 

The Conquest of Scinde. By Colonel Outram. Vol. I. 
—This work is centroversial, and incomplete ;— 
reasons, when taken together, for not entering into 
any lengthened examination of its statements at 
present. Colonel Outram endeavours to show, that 
the policy which Sir Charles Napier adopted in 
Scinde was harsh and unjust ; that the Ameers were 
harassed into resistance, and their opposition then 
punished as rebellion, These are serious charges, 
which ought not to be lightly hazarded,—and on which 
public writers should suspend their judgment until 
the defence of the accused is before them. Colonel 
Outram has certainly made out a primd facie case 
in favour of the Ameers: but he has omitted a very 
essential matter in the discussion,—the social state 
of Scinde under their administration. If their go- 
vernment of Scinde wassuch an intolerable nuisance 
as it has been described by high authority, we should 
not greatly lament their removal from that power 
which they so monstrously abused. If whole districts 
were desolated and villages laid waste to form hunting 
grounds for these barbarous lords, interference was 
not inexcusable. Traders are more welcome than 
tigers on the banks of the Indus ; and we have more 
regard for the commerce of that river than for the 
amusements of Ameers who were, in fact, no better 
than usurpers. 

The Debater ; a New Theory of the Art of Speak- 
ing. By Frederic Rowton.—It is a fine and true 
saying of Bacon that reading makes a full man, talk- 
ing a ready man, and writing an exact man. Now, 
the tendency of Debating Societies is to encourage 
readiness, at the expense both of fullness and exact- 
ness. So far as experience goes, it proves that an 
eurly acquired habit of fluency is adverse to the attain- 
ment of the higher qualities of oratory. In the mock 
debates recommended by Mr. Rowton there is great 
danger of the mind being led to form a deliberate 
preference for plausible sophistry,and forappealsrather 
to the prejudices than to the reason of the audience. 
The youthful mind is too much disposed to court 
applause for the manner, rather than win conviction 
for the matter. Too many of eur young men are 
qualifving themselves to play the * Lion’s part” in the 
interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe ; adopting it for 
the reasons given by Quince, when he recommended 
it to Suug—** You may do it extempore; for it is 
nothing but roaring.” Habits of superficial thinking 
are so confirmed by our natural indolence and by 
gratified vanity, that they can hardly be overcome 
when once formed. On the other hand, as Arch- 
bishop Whately has justly observed, in the last edition 
of his Rhetoric—a want of readiness of expression in 
a man of well-disciplined mind, who has attentively 
studied his subject, is a fault much more curable by 
practice, even late in life, than its opposite. 

Hand-book for Travellers in Switzerland and the 
Alps of Savoy and Piedmont.—We are disposed to 
give this third edition of one of Mr. Murray’s excel- 
lent ‘ Hand-Books’a separate notice, in consequence 
of an announcement which is contained under the 
head of “Swiss Inns,”"—and which we conceive to be 
of great importance to tourists in that country. It 
is not, probably, generally known by those who have 
not lately visited Switzerland, that, in 1843, several 
of the principal hotel-keepers founded a convention, 
which is very aptly termed “a combination for ex- 


torting the largest possible sum of money from tra- 


vellers.” By degrees, other innkeepers, anxious to 
share the golden profits of their brethren, joined the 
league; and there is at present scarcely a town or 
village in Switzerland, where an unfortunate traveller 
may not fall into the jaws of these extorting and 
rapacious innkeepers. It is due, however, to the 
innkeepers at Geneva and Lausanne to state that 
they have, with one exception (Hotel des Bergues, 
Geneva), refused to join the confederation. Mr. 
Murray boldly publishes the names of these hotels; 
and, for so doing, deserves the thanks of every tourist. 
As many of our readers may be on the eve of ex- 
changing the smoky atmosphere of “ the great city” 
for the health-imparting breezes of Helvetia, we feel 
assured they will not be ungrateful for information 
which will enable them to travel with greater eco- 
nowy and less danger of ruffled tempers. We should 





not omit to add, that a pretty intimate acquaintance 
with Switzerland enables us to recommend sincerely 
this new edition of the § Hand-Book’; which is en- 
riched by extracts from Professor Forbes’s excellent 
work ‘On the Alps.’ 

Vital Christianity. By Alexander Vinet, D.D- 
Translated, with an Introductién, by the Rev- 
Robert Turnbull.—Dr. Vinet is one of the most emi- 
nent of the French Protestant divines; and is equally 
distinguished as a profound thinker and eloquent 
writer, His great work on the Union of Church and 
State is regarded, on the Continent, as the most 
powerful appeal in behalf of religious liberty and the 
voluntary principle which ever issued from the press. 
In the present work, ably translated by Mr. Turnbull, 
he has entered largely into a philosophical analysis 
of the nature of Christian faith; for the purpose of 
showing that it isnot a mere intellectual reception of 
truth, but @ work demanding all the energies of our 
spiritual and moral natures. Incidentally, he dis- 
cusses some of the principal points at issue between 
the Evangelical and Rationalist divines of Switzerland 
and Germany. He states these points with great 
fairness; and examines them ina spirit of philosophic 
candour, which conciliates esteem—even when it 
does not win assent. 

A Lecture on the Application of Chemistry to the 
Details of Practical Farming. By Albert James 
Bernays.—A_ well-directed essay to condense the 
results elicited by the application of chemistry to 
agriculture, 

Original Familiar Correspondence between Residents 
in India; including Sketches of Java, §c. §c.—It is 
difficult to imagine for whose benefit such a work as 
this can have been given to the world. The date of 
these letters is 1811 to 15:—the writer was a gentle- 
man concerned in the indigo trade:—the subjects 
are Scott’s poems, Dallas’s novels, the contributors 
and contributions to *'The Mofussil Magazine,’ and 
other such stimulant and attractive topics. The 
fatuity of bringing such utter commonplace into * the 
light of common day” leaves the critic no alternative 
in his choice of phrases. 


Position and Prospects in China —These reports, by 
Mr. R. M. Martin, severely censure the selection of 


the retention of Chusan,—and condemn, in 
measured terms, the whole course of policy pursued 
towards China since the termination 
Personal feeling is, unfortunately, more apparent in 
the pamphlet than sound judgment or extensive 
information. 

The Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the French 
and English Languages, §c. By Gabriel Surenne.— 
A book that has reached its fourth edition needs little 
commendation from us, As far as we can judge 
from an hour’s inspection, it well deserves the success 
it has obtained. It is accurate, critical, and com- 
prehensive. Not the least of its recommendations is 
the number of proper names of which it fixes the 
pronunciation at the foot of every page. 

The London Catalogue of Books published in Great 
Britain. With their Sixes, Prices, and Publishers’ 
Names,from 1814 to 1846.—Various alterations have 
been made in the present edition of this useful pub- 
lication. The whole is now printed alphabetically — 
rejecting a classification which is only useful where 
more fully carried out than the limits of a work like 
this admit; the christian names of the authors are 
given; the titles of biographies and memoirs are 
found, in alphabetical reference, not under the names 
of the authors, but of the subjects of such biographies 
and memoirs ; translations are alphabetically placed 
under the names of the foreign authors, not of the 
translators ; and other minor changes have been made 
to increase the facilities of reference. One particular 
the publishers have overlooked, which would have 
added considerably to the value and completeness of 
their book—and_ deserves their consideration in a 
future edition. We suggest to them to add to the 
information furnished, in each case, the date of the 
first publication; by which means not only would a 
complete serial view of the literature of the period 
be obtained,—but, in the individual case, the student 
would be enabled to refer readily to the reviews of 
the time, for an account of the character of any 
volume and the nature of its contents. 














Reports, Minutes and Despatches, on the British | 


Hong Kong as a commercial station,—recommend | 
no | 


of the war. | 


New Editions of the following works have L= 
likewise laid on our table, since our last Notice: 
Dr. Jackson's View of the Formation, Discipline, aa 
Economy of Armies—Sharpe’s History of — 
Lane’s Manners and Customs of the Modern Po on 
(by Nattali, and also by Knight for his Weekt 
Volume’)—MacFarlane’s Popular Customs Spi : 
and Recollections of the South of Italy, collected fr : 
the ‘Penny Magazine’—Mr. Thorpe’s pe ve 
Anglo-Saxonica—Silvio Pellico’s Le Mie Priciea 
— The late Mr. J. Wilson's Sileng car 
Mr. Cock’s translation of Michelet and Quiners 
Jesuits—Dissection of Teetotalism. By Demectinn 
—Dr. Allen’s Constructive Exercises, ~ Revised and 
enlarged by J. Robson—Bloxam’s Principles yf 
Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture.—Mr, Bentley Ad 
commenced a series of * Modern Literature’ (copy. 
right editions), beginning with a collective edition of 
Walpole’s Letters, with Portraits: and has added 
to his ‘Standard Novels’ Miss Mitford's Belford 
Regis.—Mr. Bohn has begun a supplementary geri 
which he calls his ‘Extra Volume’—to “inclode 
such works as would not harmonize with the more 
serious tone of those reprinted in the * Standard 
Library’"—with Count Grammont*s Memoirs, 

*% LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Atkyn’s (Mrs. J.) First Lessons in French Grammar, 

Ismo. 2s. Gd. cl. 

Baird's (R.) Sketches of Protestantism in Italy, Past and Present, 
0st BVO. 9s. cl 


» With Exercises, 


with a History of the Waldenses, q 
maces W.) Poems, Partly of Rural Life, in National English, 
emo. le 
Barnes's (A.) Notes on the Hebrews, ed. by Rev. J. Cobbin, en. avo bs, 
Bentham’s (G.) Botany of the Voyage of the Sulphur, 60 illus, 63s.cl, 
Booth’s (A.) Kingdom of Christ, with Essay, by Dr. Steane, 12mo. 2, 
Bradley's (Rev. C.) Sermons Preached at Clapham, svo. 10s. 6d, a. : 
radley'’s (Rev. C.) Glasbury, Sacramental, Wycombe, and Practical 
Sermons, 10s. 6¢. cl. 
Clarke’s (Dr. Adam) Life, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Christison’s (J.) Casar, new ed. with Index, 3 maps and plate, 4s. bd. 
Conquerors of Lahore, an Ode, 12m . Gd. cl. gilt, 
Child’s Vision; or, the Au and the Oak, by Author of ‘The 
Priestess,’ square 12mo. 4 cl. 
Débutante ; or, the Londc son, by Mrs. Gore, 2nded. 31s. 6d. bis, 
Doyle’s ( Martin) Labouring Classes in lreland, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Eliison’s (S.) Truth Defended in a Supposed Trial between Infant 
i and Believers’ Baptism, 2nd edit. Svo. 7s. 6d. el. 
yele, on quarto card, Is. 
Forbes’s Druggist’s Price-book, 4th edit. 12mo. 3 
France, its Landscape Scenery, Antiquities, 8 illus. from draw- 
ings by T. Allom, Descriptions by Rev. G. A. W ht, Vol. If. 2s. 
Freemasoury in Europe, Xc. during the Past Century, svo. ls, swd, 
Frost's (Isaac) Two Systems of Astronomy, imp. ito. 16s, cl. 
Gaugain’s ( Mrs.) Kunitter’s Friend, oblo Gd. cl. 
Haii’s Book ofthe Feet; a History of Boots and Shoes, with Ilus.%, 
| Hampden’s Aristocracy of England, 2nd edit. 12mo, 5s. cl. 
Harker's (W.) Elements of Vocal Music, royal Svo. 2s. Gi, el. 
Hasting’s (Rev. H. J.) Parochial Sermons, Vol. II. 8 
Ir.) Ecclesiastical iography, Vol. 11. 12m 
«ls H.) Introduction to Modern Geography, 
Juvenile FE Library, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Hovwitt’s History of Priestcraft, 8th ed. with large additions, 12mo, 5, 
Howson's ( Rev. J. S.) Three Serm on Good and Bad Habits, 2s, 
iad, with Notes, Examination Questions, &c, by AR. 
I. to VILL.) 12mo. 7s. 6d. bd. 
ion’s (Rev. T.) Sermons, Svo. 10s 
Kiihner’s (Dr. R.) Elementary Greek Grammar, post 8vo. 9s. hf-bd. 
Madden's (Dr. R. R.) United Irishmen, their Lives and Times, 2is, 
Meyer's (H.L.) British Birds and their Eggs, col. illus. Vol. IL 
Svo. 528. Ge, 
Mosses from an Old Manse, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 2 vols. 7+. cl. 
Ollendortf’s New German Method, Key to, by P. Gands, cl. 
Oliver’s (Dr.) Historical Landmarks of Freemasonry, Vol. L1.$vo. 2s. 
Outlines of Menta! and Moral Science, fe. 8vo. 2s, G/.cl. 
Parry's (E.) Camb Mirror, 2nd edit. 18mo. 1 
y Jap ot North and South Wales, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
i is Young Friends, sq. lomo. 6s. cl. 
7s. Gd. cl. 
». le. dd. swd. 
»ints Controverted at Present, 4s. cl. 
Ranke's (L.) Popes of Rome, with plates, Vol. 1. 5vo. 13s. cl. 
Richardson's (i. D.) Domestic Fow!, their Natural History, Breed- 
ing, Xe. ls. 
Scriven on Copyhold, Customary Freehold, &c. by H. Stalman, Esq, 
2 vols. roy. Svo. 40a edit. 50s. 
Stow's (D.) Training System, Religious, Intellectual, &c. 12mo. 6%. 
Vidal's (Mrs. Franci ri 2, fi cl 
Visit to the A 
Weyman’'s (D. 
Wiibraham’s (R 
Willard (Emma 
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THE LORD MAYOR'S DINNER 
TO TUE LITERARY AND LEARNED BODIES, 
July 13. 

Tus remarkable fete will, I think, warrant a few 
observations on the manner in which, as the saying 
is, it “ weat off.” I came away with less of mental 
than of bodily satisfaction;—but this was, certainly, 
not the Lord Mayor’s fault. 

And first, as to the host and his dinner. The 
Lord Mayor appeared quite in his element; and 
his commonplaces were better than the common 
places of his guests. The few words in which he 
returned thanks,—to the purport that he had made 
some inquiry as to the time which would be most 
convenient for the scientific bodies, and that he hoped 
his example would be followed by succeeding Mayors 
—were so appropriately said, that I remember nothing 
but the purport. If he had only hammered at one 
single word, I should have remembered it. , 

As to the dinner, persons very often describe suc 
a thing by saying that they would never desire to see 
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_? I do not say this; I should very much 
F a better dinner, if I could. Higher con- 
like to se€ iosi vould make me 
giderations apart, curiosity alone would ma e 
wish to see What a better dinner might be,—suppos- 
h a thing possible. 

‘Almost all the speaking, after dinner, was as flat as 
fiat could be. The practice of this country is to put 
forward political personages into prominent scientific 

Jaces; and, to be sure, the practice told its own 
gory eminently well upon this occasion. F our esti- 
mable gentlemen, Lord Northampton, Lord Colches- 
ter, Mr. Goulburn, and Sir Harry Inglis, were among 
the frst and foremost representatives of philosophy 
and literature. In my own mind, I put to each of 
them,as he rose, the question —“ Hast any philosophy 
in thee, Shepherd?” And the answer I virtually 
received from each was “ Why, no; but I have got 
ghat will do just as well—after champagne.” Cer- 
tainly, the Bishop of Norwich returning thanks for the 
Church, the Chevalier Bunsen for the ambassadors, 
Mr, Gleig for literature, Sir John Herschel for 
astronomy, Dr. Buckland for geology, Professor 
Sedgwick for the professors present, Dr. Paris for 
the medical colleges, and Sir John Burgoyne for 
thearmy, were more in their places. 

When I publish my great work, to be called 
‘Nothing Particular,—or, a Dictionary of After- 
Dinnerisms,’ I intend to insist upon a certain quality 
which I shall designate the Tact of common-place. 
The Bishop of Norwich will read this chapter with 
profit. He told the meeting that “he was sure the 
Church, as long as it did its duty, would meet with 
the support and esteem of every respectable English- 
nan.” Anewspaper version, drawn up by a reporter 
ho has more of that tact than the Bishop, makes 
it“ the confidence and esteem of every respectable 
nan who boasts the name of Christian.” But I am 
sure of the words I have put in italics. Now, no 
doubt aChurch which does its duty is entitled to the 
confidence and esteem of every Christian: but sup- 
port is another thing. An Englishman may be per- 
fectly respectable (I am quite sure the Bishop does 
not attach notions of carriages and men-servants to 
that word), and may yet be unable to support the 
Church, from a conviction (right or wrong) that its 
connexion with the State is part and parcel of some- 
thing else than Christianity. Nobody knows this 
better than Dr. Stanley,—nobody shows better that he 
knowsit. He only stuck in the wrong commonplace 
fora mixed meeting. 

Professor Sedgwick, too, may read my chapter ; 
though there is less of commonplace in his speaking 
than usual. He made me smile by saying something 
about that dinner introducing the philosophers then 
and there present to the higher orders of society. 
Why, they came there to meet the Lord Mayor and 
citizens,—and to do homage to Commerce and 
Trade! The members of the “ higher orders” then 
“in their eye” were their own presidents, Kc. 

But the thing which struck me most was the total 
absence of an idea which would have given twofold 
interest to the meeting. When two friends meet, 
after a long separation, the first thing they do is to 
recur to old times. But here not one man made 
the slightest allusion to the intimate relation which 
existed between the Trade and Science of England 
informer days. When Horrocks, the most remark- 
able Englishman among the predecessors of Newton 
ato lunar astronomy, was beginning his career, and 
could not find in Cambridge either books, teachers, 
oradvisers, he had recourse to the men of Gresham 
College. The first book written on algebra in England 
vas dedicated to the Company of Merchant Venturers 
toMuscovia. The first English translation of Euclid 
wis the work of a man who afterwards was Lord 
Mayor. Nor is this much to be wondered at, in an 
‘ein which it was not at all uncommon fora young 
man to receive his education at Oxford—then the 
great English school of science—before being bound 
‘oatrade in London. These are the first fruits of 
Hy Memory on the point : were I to search, I should 
fnd hundreds of facts corroborative of m y assertion 
that the union of which I have spoken was close and 
cordial, until the religious dissensions of the seven- 
teenth century separated the Universities from the 
commercial bodies, 

Sir R. I. Murchison gave the Lord Mayor a public 
imitation to the Meeting of the British Association 
inSeptember, I hope the invitation will be accepted : 


a better. 


ing suc 





— if so, I trust this theory of the new invented intimacy 
between Trade and Science will give place to true his- 
tory. And something may be said, on the other hand, 
of the benefits which Commerce has done to Science. 
It was the East India Company who gave the most 
direct encouragement to Wright, who invented the 
seaman’s chart. When Maskelyne wanted to esta- 
blish the Nautical Almanack,it was from merchant 
seamen that he procured almost all his evidence of 
the efficiency of the lunar mode of finding longitude, 
—on which the whole question turned. Of Gresham 


and his college I can only say that it is a living illus- 
tration of all I have asserted :—it flourished while the 
union I have alluded to continued; it declined with 
the circumstances which separated the commercial 
from the scientific world;—and_ it is, I hope, begin- 
ning to show signs of returning vigour. 


A GuEst. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Caudebec, Dept. de la Seine Inférieure, July. 

Everybody who has gone up or down the noble 
Seine between Rouen and Havre, must have been 
struck with the beautiful church, and the quai shaded 
by rows of lofty trimmed elms, of Caudebec ; but few 
people, as it seems, have carried their admiration of 
its aspect so far as to make an express visit to it. 

Yet, I assure you, it rewards much more trouble 
than the journey from Paris hither costs. Four hours 
bring you from the Rue St. Lazare to Rouen; where 
you find either the Havre steam-boat, or, if you 
arrive, as we did, too late for that, one or more of 
the little diligences with which Normandy abounds, 
bring you to the best, though humble, hotel of 
Caudebec. I ought to beg people who like to travel 
either “ with comfort” or “in style,” not to take the 
trouble to read any itinerary of mine; I shall infal- 
libly lead them into all the discomfort of viilage life, 
and the disgrace of the humblest conveyances and 
the lowest company. So it was that, the coupé being 
full, we had for our companions in the inférieur three 
women,—one a peasant ef St. Gertrude (vide Murray), 
the other two petites bourgevises. They were, to all 
appearance, what are called equals, and were cer- 
tainly acquaintances. Well, we talk of breeding. 
Two were as vulgar in appearance as it consorts with 
our notions of their class to be ;—the other hada 
distinction in her face, air, manner of speaking, in 
the very turn of her head and movement of her lips, 
that how many a fine lady might try in vain to acquire! 
She said little—and that very simply,—but enough 
to make me ponder on the mysterious gift of dignity 
and elegance which Nature allots to some of her 
humblest children. Iam inclined to think one might 
find it not unfrequently among so finely organized a 
people as the Normands ; just as it is wonderfully 
common among the parts of Cornwall most noted 
for personal beauty. People who write about Art 
would do well to think a little more about the prero- 
gatives of fine races,—and how much the esthetic feel- 
ing is, both from organization and from habitual 
sight, dependent on the physical qualities of a people. 

The drive from Rouen to Caudebec is extremely 
lovely. From the time you get to the top of the 
high hill of Cauteleu, whence you look back on the 
noble city and the windings of the Seine (now covered, 
as I never before saw it, with merchant vessels), you 
have always some interesting object in sight,—espe- 
cially the stately Abbey of Jumieges. The road is in 
great part skirted with forest, and commands the 
Valley of the Seine. The aspect of the country is 
very English; which is easily accounted for by 
similarity of climate and a similar distribution of 
the land. Here—and, I believe, here alone in 
France—are large properties—at least, what pass 
for large by comparison with other parts. The 
land is let to farmers—cultivateurs, as they are 
called —and the lowest class are hired labourers, 
gargons de ferme. They get about 300 francs a year, 
when they are lodged and fed in the house,—which 
is still not unusual here: out-of-door labourers, 30 
sous a day—a little more or less, selon—more, of 
course, in harvest. These seem better wages than 
our labourers receive; but, from what I hear, their 
condition is very much the same. They rarely have 
a garden, or any other resource than their wages. 
Formerly, they were all cotton-weavers in winter ;— 
but the factories have put an end to this. 





Whatever there may be of good or evil in this 
system, economically speaking, it is unquestionable 
that the advantage to the aspect of a country is 
immense ; and it is consoling to be told that the ad- 
vantage to agriculture is hardly less. Nothing can 
make an expanse of shreds and patches tolerable to 
the eye. It is the most désolant sort of country to 
travel through, or to look at, that 1 have ever seen or 
can conceive. Hlere, you have the fine sweeps of com 
or grass, bordered with hedges or studded with trees, 
that our eyes feed on in England. Here, too, you 
have homesteads —exquisite combinations of prose and 
poetry—instead of the straight and bare and dirty 
village, the worst sort of street, in which the peasants 
of all the rest of France congregate for dwelling. The 
pretty homesteads, a few miles from hence, inland, 
were pointed out to me with just pride by an inhabi- 
tant of the country,—as also the fine cattle and the 
good farming. It is said to be the richest part of the 
rich pays de Caen. The crops are most bountiful. “ 77 
y a énormément de fourrages.” The wheat looked fit 
for Ceres’ crown; and the rye was cut, and the huge 
waggons were staggering home with their loads. The 
only important failure is in the apple crop. I said 
to the peasant-gentlewoman, or gentlewoman-peasant, 
above mentioned,—“ Je ne vois guére de pommes, 
Madame ?"—* Madame, il n’y en a point.”—“ Eh— 
mais qu’est-ce que l'on boira ?”—* On boira de l'eau, 
Madame.”—I shook my head and said, “ C'est triste. 
Est-ce que l'on ne fait pas de biére dans ce pays ci 2” 
—*“ On en fait, mais on n’a pas l’habitude de la 
boire.”’ 

L’habitude—to the peasant, all the world over, the 
law and the prophets,—to the French peasant still 
more than to any other! Those who calculate 
eclipses and the revolutions of the planets, may try 
to compute how many centuries it will take to ‘in- 
troduce any notable changes in their habits .or 
modes of culture. Energetic, inventive people 
think they have said all when they have demon- 
strated that such and such a deviation is for their 
interest. Pas du tout. The whole country about 
is studded with tempting-looking houses or cottages, 
in the loveliest situations; they are inhabited by 
people who will chaffer half a day fora liard. But 
ask if they will let two or three rooms, which they 
do not want,—* Non, on n’a pas lhabitude.” 

You seek lodgings at some Bains de mer,— 
some little town, crowded with all the second-rate 
finery of Paris. At length you find a dwelling—you 
want to eat. You ask for the poulet, which is sup- 
posed to be unfailing,—no such thing: on Saturday, 
au marché. Well, fish? The noble Seine washes 
your garden wall, and the crystal Caudebee runs 
through the Valley of St. Gertrude. You are pro- 
mised fish on Friday. But it is Tuesday! “ Que 
faire? On n’a pas Vhabitude.” No innovating 
peasant-woman will, even in this weather, bring a 
pound of butter to the town except on a Saturday. 
Yet it is not denied that there are people enough 
who would be glad to buy,—and that the inconve- 
nience, in summer, is great. 

I promise myself great amusement in the market 
on Saturday. To watch a whole population of rusés 
Normands, haggling with the perseverance and dex- 
terity for which they are so famous, must be curious 
enough. 

The French of the lower classes have sometimes 
wonderful touches of tenderness and refinement. I 
have just been talking with an old village mason, 
who came in to work. He told me, in few words, 
his history. ‘The first chapter of it was the inevit- 
able one. He had served in the armies of the Em- 
peror; and he spoke of him with the disgust and 
resentment which I have so frequently found in men 
of his age and class. * We were three brothers,” 
he said, “and two of us were killed. That wasa 
sample of every family. C'é¢ait une vraie boucherie.” 
He lost his wife nineteen years ago,—and has lost 
four daughters and three sons, since—“J‘ai deux 
lieues 4 faire, le soir; et quand j‘arrive il me faut 
faire la soupe moi-méme.” In how few words is the 
whole forlorn life described! He has two sons left: 
one just returned from Algiers, having served his 
time there. He makes no complaints. “C'est un 
pays comme un autre,—on y souffre,—mais il faut 
faire son devoir partout.”’” The other is just “drawn,” 
as we say,“ for a soldier,"—and is in Lorraine. “Il 
s’ennuye, I] ne peut pas s‘habituer, I] m’écrit— 
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* Quand je pense que je t’ai laissé seul aprés m‘avoir 
élévé pendant dix-neuf ans, sans mére,’ ” &c.—This is 
nearly the whole of our conversation: but a volume 
would not more vividly and beautifully paint the two 
brothers. One could almost describe their coun- 
tenances. The poor lad who wrote that touch of 
almost womanly tenderness and delicacy, must 
indeed s‘ennuyer in a barrack. In spite of his mov- 
ing history, I could not detect a single line or shade 
of melancholy in the old man.—Aged, poor, weary, 
and bereaved, he seemed as gay and light-hearted 
as his countrymen used to be,—or to be thought. 
Certainly, the faces one looks on in Paris are far 
enough from corresponding with that ideal. 

The church, here, is one of the most beautiful in 
this country,—so rich in architectural beauty. It 
contains some of the finest painted glass I ever saw ; 
—not bits and scraps closely put together, but fine 
votive windows telling their whole pious history in 
characters of ruby and sapphire—truly “ storied 
windows, richly dight.” 

The sculpture about the church is very rich and 
graceful. ‘The side porches of the magnificent west 
front are bended back with a singular elegance. I am 
told that this church has one of those enthusiastic 
devotees who are generally to be found attached to 
cathedrals. So far from thinking this remarkable, 
I can imagine nothing more fitted to inspire a passion 
than a noble Gothic church, clothed, inside and out, 
with all that the imagination of man could devise 
te embellish religion—to make present and visible 
the most beautiful and sublime of all conceptions. 
Joined to the veneration inspired by its purpose, is 
that inspired by antiquity,—and by the tender soli- 
































citude with which every trace of “'Time’s effacing | 


fingers” must be followed over so much irreparable 
beauty. The lover of Caudebec Church is said to 
devote to its conservation all his spare money, and his 


incessant watchfulness\—He has all my sympathy, | 


respect and good wishes. 

Mr. Murray tells you that the church of St. Ger- 
trude has been recently repaired by its parish. And 
how? “Ces braves gens se sont saignés a blanc,”— 
said a gentleman of the neighbourhood who came 
generously to their aid—“ pour restorer leur église.” 
It was a ruin; and these villagers contributed, not 
enly their money, but the labour of their hands, till 
it was perfectly restored. And now, it is the pride 
and joy of their hearts. I have not, yet, had time to 
visit it; but its situation on the slope of the fine 
wooded hills overlooking the lovely valley. with its 
bright gushing brook and pleasant mills, I have seen 
with delight. 

P.S. To-day we have spring tides ; and the vessels 
are sweeping past my window in proud and graceful 
troops, with all their wings expanded. If the Seine 
has not (as what has?) the overwhelming maritime 
grandeur of the “ hardworking Thames,” (as a young 
friend prettily called it) at Greenwich, it has, on the 
other hand, a vast superiority in the beauty of its 
shores. 





OUR WEEKLY GOssIP. 

It will be as well to remind our readers that the 
Annual Meeting of the Archeological Institute com- 
mences at York on Tuesday next, the 21st inst. :— 
that the Archbishop of York is the Patron, and 
Earl Fitzwilliam the President of the Meeting. By 
a special arrangement made for their benefit, mem- 
bers, with cards of admission, may obtain, at the 
Railway office, first-class return tickets, available for 
ten days, for 31. 5s. 4d., and second-class return 
tickets for 2/. 4s. 8d. The Reception-room is at the 
Guildhall,—where members are requested to present 
their tickets for counter-signature. The programme, 
as at present settled, is as follows :— 

Tuesday. General Meeting in the Concert Room, at 12. 
Sectional Meetings, at 3. 
Lord Mayor's Soirée. 

Wednesday. Professor Willis’s Paper, at 11. 
Visit, in the afternoon, to the Minster—the 


Museum—and Local Antiquities. 
General Meeting, at 8, 
Thursday. Excursions. 
Excavations at Aldborough. 
Beverley. 
Fountains. 
Skelton Church. 
Sectional Meetings. 
Friday. Excursion to Rieyaulx and shorter excursions. 
General Meeting, at 8, 


Saturday. Sectional Meetings, at 11 and 3. 

Public Dinner, at half-past 6. 
Monday. Sectional Meetings at 10. 

General Meeting, at 2. 
Lord Feversham will entertain the Members at Dun- 
combe Park, and Mr. Lawson at the Roman City of 
Isurium. We may add, that a useful body of archi- 
tectural notes on York and Yorkshire is already in 
print, for the use of the Members. 

The Irish papers have announced the death of Sir 
Aubrey de Vere—known in the literary world as the 
author of several volumes of poetry, dramatic and 
miscellaneous. 

The opening of the Booksellers’ Provident Retreat, 
erected at Abbot’s Langley, in Hertfordshire, is 
fixed to take place on Tuesday next—Sir E. L. 
Bulwer-Lytton presiding, on the occasion. A special 
train is retained for the visitors; which will leave the 
Euston-square Terminus at a quarter-past 11 o’clock, 
and return from King’s Langley at half-past 6 in the 
evening. 

As we were the first to announce to the public the 
conclusion of a copyright treaty with Prussia, we 
will lay, shortly, before our readers the principal 
clauses of that treaty.—The right of the publisher 
is to be the same in the two States—but a declara- 
tion must be made in the foreign country, to secure 
it. Dramatic works are included in this disposition. 
—Article 4 reduces the duty on the importation of 
Prussian books, All books are to be marked with a 
stamp, for recognition at the Custom Houses. The 
contracting parties reserve to themselves the right of 
excluding works contrary to good morals.—Article 7 
engages to the introduction of this stipulation into 





any treaties which may be concluded with other States, 
—By Article 8, it is provided, that the German States 
of the Customs’ Union may adhere to the treaty.— 


| Article 9 fixes that the treaty shall take effect from 


the 1st September next, for five years,—and continue, 
afterwards, tacitly in force till dissolved by a twelve- 
month’s notice.—A copy of every work declared is 
to be delivered to the corporation of booksellers in 
London, and the Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs 
at Berlin. 

A weekly paper mentions that Sir Robert Peel, 
before quitting office, conferred a pension of 100/. 
a-year on the Quaker-poet, Bernard Barton. 

M. Reinaud, of the French Institute, Conservator in 
the Manuscript Department of the Bibliothéque Roy- 
ale, has addressed a report to the directors of that es- 
tablishment, announcing his having completed a cata- 
logue of the supplement of the Arabian manuscripts 
collected there. This supplement comprises all the 
volumes which have been added since 1739—includ- 
ing the collections of the ancient church of Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Présand of the Oratoire,that of the Sorbonne 
and that of Asselin. The extent and necessity of this 
work may be estimated by the statement that, while 
the old catalogue registered only 1640 volumes,— 
this supplement contains 1960 articles, including 
upwards of 2000 volumes. 

The collection of Chinese objects brought home 
by the French mission—amounting in number to 400 
—is exhibiting to the public, at the Ministry of 
Commerce. 

The founder of Chemistry, Lavoisier, was, as our 
readers know, snatched away, by a violent and pre- 
mature death, ere he had found time to collect and 
arrange his works. In 1843, the Minister of Public 
Instruction consulted the Academy of Sciences as to 
what works of that philosopher should be included 
in a national publication; and a committee was 
appointed to examine, and report, on the matter. 
This committee has now made its report; and re- 
commends that the Chamber of Deputies be 
asked fora sum of from 40,000 to 60,000 francs 
for the purposes of the publication according to its 
suggestions. It is only with the view of giving a 
national character to this edition of Lavoisier, as the 
Committee observe, that they apply to the State for 
its cost; fora member of the illustrious chemist’s 


ture has sustained, at Hamburgh, in the sudde, 
death of Heyman Joseph Michael, a celebrate 
collector of works relating thereto. Dr, Isle f 
that city, says the paper in question, “afrai ‘e 
his magnificent library should be lost to G 

. . ter ses. 
even as that of the celebrated Oppenheim (now in 
Oxford) was lost, has issued an appeal to his Jewish 
townsmen, calling upon them to preserve this tree. 
sure to their city.” 

From Frankfort, we see it stated that the different 
tradesmen of that city have formed themselves into 
a society, who, on their own account, and for their 
own benefit, have established a show of their products, 
They are a branch of the Society for the Improve. 
ment of the Working Classes,—which we have already 
brought under the notice of our readers.—It is worth 
mentioning, as another remarkable sign of the tim 
that the Sultan has created a Ministry of Public 
Instruction in Constantinople. 

There is in Generosity a good, beyond itself_, 
spirit of contagion in nobleness of action, Quy 
readers will remember our announcement, sometime 
since, that the Hungarian nobles had made a volun. 
tary renunciation of their hereditary exemption 
from the taxes which ¢heir immunity caused to {all 
with crushing weight upon those with whom, if any, 
immunity should have begun. The nobles assembled 
in Bohemian diet have just imitated this worthy 
example of self-abnegation—taxing themselves, on 
the express condition that their subsidy shall go to 
reduce the burthen falling on the peasants, 

The honours paid to the memory of Leibnitz, on 
the occasion of the two-hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, have not been confined to his native town, 
Leipsic. In that city, however, we must not omit 
to mention, the King of Saxony contributed to the 
celebrations the important one of the creation of a 
Royal Academy of Sciences. It is divided into two 
classes ;_the first including Natural Philosophy 
and the Mathematics—the second, History and Phi- 
lology. Each class is to have twenty-five national 
members—residing either in the kingdom of Saxony 
or in the Saxon countries of the Ernestine line 
and a certain number of foreign associates and cor. 
responding members. On the first occasion, the 
native members are, as in the Vienna Institution, to 
be named by the King—but after-vacancies will be 
filled up, in each class, by its own election. The 
Academy is to hold two public meetings yearly—one 
on the King’s birthday, the other on that of Leibnitz, 
When these come tooclose together, the second public 
sitting is to be held on the 14th of November, the 
anniversary of the philosopher’s death.—At Hanover, 
where Leibnitz died, the occasion of the recent 
anniversary was marked by the opening to the 
public, for the first time, of the Chamber of 
Leibnitz, at the Royal Library. This room contains 
a crowd of objects which belonged to that philoso 
pher— including many of his manuscripts, published 
and unpublished—his journal of the year 1696—his 
correspondence with the Duke of Hesse—the fau- 
teuil in which he sat, and the book which he was 
reading, when struck by death. This book is the 
first volume of the works of Argenais de Barclai, 
—Amsterdam edition. M. Eccard, the pupil and 
friend of Leibnitz, has written init, in Latin, the fol- 
lowing note :—* The illustrious Leibnitz had in his 
hand, and was reading, this book, when, in the year 
1716, the 14th day of November, an unexpected 
death overtook him. Witness, George Eccard.”"— 
The house in which Leibnitz lived, at Hanover, has 
been purchased by the Government,—and is to be 
called the Leibnitz Museum. ‘There, will be depo- 
sited all that can, in future, be collected relating to 
the deceased philosopher. 
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own family would gladly take upon himself the 
entire expense, and renounces his right to do so only 
because of the greater glory redounding to Lavoisier 
from the sponsorship of the Government. 

Letters from Naples announce that Vesuvius is 
in full eruption—throwing out masses of lava, and 
making the night magnificent with its spectacle. 

The Voice of Jacob, an Anglo-Jewish periodical, 





announces a loss which the cause of Hebrew litera- 
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SOCIETIES 


AstrovomicaL Soctety.—June 12.—Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, R.N., President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hind read a letter from Prof. Schumacher, 
ghich says, * The King of Denmark has offered the 
Comet Medal (20 Dutch ducats in gold) for the best 
jiseussion of Tycho’s observations of the Comet of 
1385. Prof. Gauss is appointed judge. The papers 
must be sent to me before July Ist, 1847, without 
name, distinguished by a motto only, and the name 
of the author in a sealed paper, inscribed with the 
ame motto. You will find in No. 533 of the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten all the information which can 
be required.” 

Elements of De Vico’s Fourth Comet, from M. 
Rumker’s Observations. By H. Breen, jun. Esq. 


Observations on Brorsen’s Second Comet. 
Elements of Brorsen’s Second Comet. 
Elliptic Elements of the same; with Ephemeris. 


By M. Wichmann, of Kénigsberg. 
‘Occultation of Mars by the Moon on Feb. 1, 1846. 
Ry W. Luff, Esq. 





The Astronomer Royal gave an account of the | 
measurement of an arc of longitude between Green- | 
wich and the Island of Valentia, on the south-west 
coast of Ireland. He began by stating that he had | 
for many years intended to determine this are of | 
longitude, since such measurements are highly im- 
portant in the investigation of the figure of the earth; 
and the configuration of the British Islands renders | 
them peculiarly favourable for the purpose. The | 
diference between the easternmost point of England 
and the westernmost point of Ireland is nearly | 
1 12’ in longitude,—and, what is important, this | 
greatest extent lies nearly in an are of parallel. 
There is some room for choice as to the station on 
the west coast of Ireland ; but, after a careful in- 
spection, the Astronomer Royal selected a point in 
the Island of Valentia as the most appropriate. This 
point isa station in the trigonometrical survey, and, 
fom the features of the country, apparently less 
liable to local disturbance than any other. It is in 
the vicinity of a harbour, which is now tolerably fre- 
quented, and may become more so ; and is nearly in 
the parallel of Harwich, itself also a seaport of im- 
portance, At present, that portion of the are which 
lies between Valentia and Greenwich has been mea- 
sured; the remainder of the operation is delayed 
until the completion of railroad communication with 
Harwich,Having selected Valentia as the western 
aatremity, the first consideration was whether the 
longitude should be determined directly or by 
means of an intermediate point. Finally it was re- 
wlved that an intermediate station should be made 
at Kingstown, near Dublin,—and for these reasons : 
that a smaller number of confidential persons would 
thus be required ; that the links being less numerous, 
les risk of irregularity would be run, and with less 
consequent derangement ; that a new and important 
point, Kingstown harbour, would be fixed (which is 
wsides a point of easy junction with the Dublin 
Observatory) ; and finally, that from the nature of 
chronometical changes, the chance of error in twenty- 
four hours is smaller than half the error in forty- 
eight hours. It was fully intended, however, that 
the same observer should remain during both mea- 
‘urements at Kingstown, by which the uncertainty of 
wm additional personal equation would be avoided.— 
fore this point was agreed upon, the line from 
Greenwich to Bristol by rail, to Cork by steamboat, 
ad from Cork to Valentia by mail or car, had been 
considered and abandoned ; as well as another scheme, 
—that of sending the chronometers all the way from 





Bristol to Valentia by sea.—The operation of mea- 
suring an arc of longitude, chronometrically, consists, 
it is known, in these steps: the time is accurately 
determined at one end of the arc, Greenwich for 
instance,—and the chronometers are carefully com- 
pared with the transit clock; hence the error of these 
chronometers on the meridian of Greenwich is 
known. These chronometers being carried to Kings- 
town, are then compared with a clock which is care- 
fully rated by a transit instrument ; thus the error 
of the chronometers on the meridian of Kingstown 
is known: but their error on Greenwich is also known 
if the rate be known, and the longitude is the dif- 
ference of these two errors.—It is well understood, 
by persons acquainted with the principles of mecha- 
nics, that the great difficulty in carrying chrono- 
meters without altering their going, lies chiefly in 
preventing a rotatory motion in the plane of the 
balance. It is believed that box-chronometers are more 
susceptible of injury by carriage than pocket watches, 
and it is certain they take up more room, The Astro- 
nomer Royal, on the whole, concluded to use pocket 
chronometers, and borrowed thirty from different 
quarters. These were carefully packed in two cases, 
divided each into fifteen compartments, with springs 
under each chronometer, pressing it upwards, firmly 


but gently, against a padded lid. The sides and tops | 


of each case were well wadded outside to protect 
them from any violence or jar. A number of boxes 
were then made, each of which would just hold the 
two cases placed one above the other ; and to every 
railway-carriage, steam-boat, or mail-coach, which 
did or could run along the line during the experi- 
ment, one of these boxes was screwed down, and a 
key was given to each confidential person employed. 
The course was this: The first assistant of the Royal 
Observatory, Mr. Main, compared each watch by 
coincidences with the Greenwich transit-clock; the 
cases were then put into a box and transported in 
an easy carriage, in the care of one of the assistants 
of the Royal Observatory, avoiding the pavement as 
much as possible, to the Euston Square Station,— 
when the cases were transferred by him to the box 
already attached to the imperial of the mail. On 
the arrival of the mail at Liverpool, Mr. Hartnup 


was in waiting with a box and carriage; with which | 


he transferred the cases to a box already fixed on 
board the steamer belonging to the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company. Mr. Sheepshanks, who 
had undertaken to make the transit observations and 
to compare the chronometers at Kingstown, was in 
readiness to take the chronometers when the steamer 
arrived ; and it was his business to wind up the chro- 
nometers, compare them, and return them by steamer 
that evening. Mr. Hartnup again conveyed the 
cases, with the same precaution as before, to the 
morning mail at Liverpool, and they were received 
at Euston Square and taken back to Greenwich by 
one of the assistants, where they were compared by 
Mr. Main. Thus the chronometers which left Green- 
wich on the morning of the lst, were brought back 
on the evening of the 3rd, and were again despatched 
on the morning of the 4th. The two comparisons 
of the morning of the Ist and the evening of the 
3rd, give a rate for each chronometer, for the whole 
interval, which is pretty nearly, though not exactly, 
halved by the comparison at Kingstown. Again, 
the errors at Kingstown on the second and fifth days 
furnish a rate which will generally differ somewhat 
from the rate obtained by the Greenwich observa- | 
tions. Also, it was found, that, notwithstanding all | 
the precautions used, there is a difference of rate in 
the same chronometer according as it is travelling or 
at rest; and the error on Greenwich time at the time 
of the Kingstown comparison, was calculated with a 
reference to this difference.—A small observatory had 
been erected at Kingstown. The building was chiefly 
remarkable from having the slit along the ridge of the 
building, instead of across it; a construction already 
adopted by the Astronomer Royal for the temporary 
observatory used by M. Striive in determining the arc 
between Greenwich and Pulkowa,—and which is both 
compact and convenient. A solid pier was carried 
up from the rock about thirty inches above the floor, 
and covered by a thick slab of stone. The stone 
piers, truncated cones, so heavy as to be moved by 
one man with difficulty, were cemented on the slab, 
and a 3} foot transit was placed upon them. A rail 





round the pier enabled the observer to support himself 


conveniently while observing any star up to 50° or 55° 
altitude; and by a contrivance the observer could com- 
mand any star without employing a diagonal eye-piece. 
A transit clock was fixed in an angle of the building; 
and, on the whole, it may be said, the means of 
getting the time were nearly, if not quite, as accu. 
rate as those of a first-rate observatory.—The first 
method of observing, as proposed by Mr. Sheep- 
shanks,—and, indeed, necessarily practised for some 
time—was to observe in one position of the instrument 
several stars, and at least one star near the pole, to 
apply the level at least four times, to reverse the in- 
strument, to apply the level as before, and then to 
observe a circumpolar star, and as many equatorial 
stars as were considered necessary. The error of 
collimation to be used in the reductions is that which 
gives the same clock error (allowing for rate) to each 
set. There are, however, considerable objections to 
this method, especially in uncertain weather ; and at 
the request of the Astronomer Royal, Mr.Sheepshanks 
set up a north collimating mark, which fortunately 
the situation allowed. A block of stone was cemented 
on the wall of the northern pier of Kingstown harbour, 
and on this block was again cemented a piece of 
black marble, with the edge bevelled upwards at an 
angle of 45°. A round disc of white marble, nicely 
let into the black marble, made a very good mark; 
and though the distance (two-thirds of a mile) was 
rather too close, yet a moderate limitation of the 
aperture of the telescope rendered the bisection 
pretty satisfactory. In practice, the adjusting screws 
were seldom used; and the error of collimation 
being small, the observer either described or drew 
the appearance of the bisection in both positions of 
the instrument every evening before commencing his 
operations. The results are said by the Astronomer 
Royal to be highly satisfactory, and more consistent 
than those obtamed by Mr. Sheepshanks while follow- 
ing the first method.—As the uncertainties of climate 
are even greater in Ireland than in England, and the 
transit-clock, though a good one, is not of the highest 
class, and moreover liable to some suspicion from 
its imperfect fixing, Mr. Sheepshanks felt great ap- 
prehension that he should not be able to carry on 
the time from observation to the comparison of the 
chronometers, He took, therefore, with him to 
Kingstown, every supplementary time-keeper in his 
possession; each of which was compared, directly 
or indirectly, with the transit-clock at every epoch 
of observation, and at every epoch of comparison 
with the chronometers, The precaution, though 
it greatly increased the trouble of observation and 
computation, has also added considerably to the 
accuracy of the result; for the weakest point is 
evidently the carrying on the time between the 
epochs of observing and comparing, which may 
be one or two days in unfavourable weather.— 
Although the time of comparison at Kingstown was 
tolerably near the middle time between the arrival 
and departure of the chronometers, it was found 
necessary, as has been stated above, to make a small 
correction for the inequality of time and the differ- 
ence of travelling and stationary rates.—Before the 
Greenwich-Kingstown series was completed, an at- 
tack of rheumatism in the knee compelled Mr, 
Sheepshanks to apply for a substitute. Mr. Hind 
was sent to supply his place. This accident deranged 
one of the original dispositions, viz. that the Kings- 
town observer should be one and the same dunng 
the whole series. Some delay had taken place in 
communicating with Lieut. Gosset, R.E. (the officer 
who was selected by Col. Colby to take charge of 
the Valentia station); and this spare time was em- 
ployed in running the chronometers between Kings- 
town and Liverpool. The weather during the mea- 
surement of the Liverpool-Kingstown are was un- 
favourable.—In the meantime, Lieut. Gosset and 
Mr. Sheepshanks proceeded to the island of Valentia, 
to arrange proceedings and to set up the transit in- 
strument. ‘There is a mail every evening from 
Dublin to Limerick, continued to Tralee with a 
change of carriage. From thence to Cahirsiveen, 
the usual conveyance seemed too slow and uncer- 
tain; and arrangements were made with Mr. Bian- 
coni, to furnish an especial car and relays for this 
part of the journey. ‘The ferry at Valentia was then 
to be crossed, and the chronometers carried by hand 
about four miles to the summit of a hill,—a station in 
the trigonometrical survey, and the site of the obsere 
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vatory.—The transit-room at Valentia was about 900 
feet above the sea; and removed a little from the 
trigonometrical station, in order to view a south 
mark placed on the sea-beach. A mark had already 
been set up by a former observer; but it was too 
insecurely fixed to be relied on. A rough observa- 
tion having determined the approximate crror of this 
mark, a second mark was erected, but only by guess, 
—as there were no means for measurement and no 
time for a careful determination. All the visible 
line from the observatory was ascertained to be bog 
down to the sea-shore. Under these circumstances, 


Mr. Sheepshanks adopted the following construction, | 


as best adapted to the circumstances :—A square 
flag of Valentia slate, about four fect long and 
broad, and above six inches thick, was laid horizon- 
tally on the sand which covers the beach a little 
above high water. An upright post of slate, about 3 


feet high, and 12 inches by 15 in section, was let | 


into this flag, and a square trench about four inches 
wide and deep cut in the direction of the meridian 
along the top of it. A strong plate of metal with a 
square aperture was let into this trench crosswise, 
and the aperture formed the meridian mark. The 
light reflected from the sky by the sea was very 
sharply seen by day, and at night, a sapper kept a 
lighted lamp behind it. As a collimating mark, no- 
thing could have answered better, and it seems from 
the observations that it was sufficiently steady as a 
point of reference.—Lieut. Gosset was requested to 
bisect the mark, and to apply the level before ob- 
serving, and when a tolerable set of transits had 
been taken, then to apply the level, to reverse, and 
to note very carefully the appearance of the mark ; 
then to bisect the mark, to apply the level again, 
and to make a second set of observations. The 
depression of the mark was so great as to require 


great attention to the level while estimating or mea- | 


suring the error of collimation. The object-glass of 
the transit is remarkably good (by Fraunhofer), and 
quite sufficient for a most accurate determination of 
time, though only 30 inches focal length, and 2°6 
inches aperture. Notwithstanding the uncertainty 
of the weather, which scarcely ever allowed ail the 
seven wires to be observed, the observations for time 
were perfectly satisfactory, thanks to the keenness 
of the observer and the precautions which have been 
described. To preserve the time, an additional 
clock and chronometer were used.—T’o complete the 
series of determined longitudes, the chronometers 
were finally transported directly from Greenwich to 
Liverpool and back again several times. The 
partial arcs determined are Greenwich-Liverpool, 
Liverpool-Kingstown, Greenwich-Kingstown, Kings- 


town-Valentia.—The error of the transit-clock at | 
Greenwich, at the times of comparison, was computed | 


in the usual manner. At Kingstown and Valentia 
the other timekeepers were introduced to correct the 
clock ; and at Liverpool, Mr. Hartnup checked his 
transit clock by his mean-time clock in the adjacent 
chronometer-room.—Each chronometer, after the 
proper rate and other reductions have been applied, 
gives a difference of longitude between the two sta- 
tions for every trip from one to the other; the mean 
of which differences is the result due to that chro- 
nometer. A comparison of the rates during each 
journey gives the weight of such result; and the 
mean of the whole was taken with reference to those 
weights.—In this way the following differences of 
longitude were obtained :— 
m 5s 8. 

Greenwich-Liverpool ..11 59886 Probable error + 00102 
Liverpool-Kingstown ..12 31°322 + 0164 
Greenwich-Kingstown. .24 31°07 + 00138 
Kingstown-Valentia....16 51°992 + 00129 


These results are not freed from the effect of per- 
sonal equation. Account has been taken of the dif 
ference between the stationary and travelling rates. 
It seems that the pocket chronometers lost in tra- 
velling about 0*7 per day on their stationary rates; 
this quantity is, perhaps, somewhat less in railway 
travelling.—It will be seen that the sum of the partial 
ares between Greenwich and Kingstown exceeds the 
direct determination by 0*111. The Astronomer 
Royal conceives that the results may best be made 
to agree by substracting 0%028 from the Greenwich- 
Liverpool, substracting 0*056 from the Liverpool- 
Kingstown, and adding 0*028 to the Greenwich- 
Kingstown arcs, Hence,— 


™. s. 
11 59°858 
12 31-267 


Liverpool, west of Greenwich .... 
Kingstown, west of Liverpool 
-- west of Greenwich .... 24 31°125 

Valentia, west of Greenwich .... 41 23°117 
in which the errors can scarcely exceed 0*03 or 
0-04, independent of the error of personal equation. 
—The personal equations which have been used in the 
final reduction of the longitudes are as follows :— 
By a comparison of stars observed on December 5, 
1841, by Mr. Henry and Mr. Sheepshanks, and ex- 
pressing the result by the usual equation, in which 
the initial of the observer’s name is used to denote 
the “clock slow,” resulting from his observation, it 
was found 

S—ITe= + Os'4u4 

Observations at Liverpool between Mr. Hartnup and 
Mr. Sheepshanks, on December 6, 1544, gave the 
equation 





S-—Ila = + 0s'21 
Hence we have the equation 

Ila—He = +0s'19 
the quantity which is to be added to the west longi- 
tude of Liverpool, as given by observation, to correct 
it for the personal equation of the observers.—The 
personal equation between Mr. Sheepshanks and Mr. 
Hind, determined at Kingstown, is expressed by the 
| equation 
| S-I1i = + 03°33 
| which, combined with the first equation, gives 
| Hi-He = + 0807 
| the quantity to be added to the west longitude of 
Kingstown. The personal equation between Lieut. 
Gosset and Mr. Sheepshanks, at Kingstown and 
Valentia, was found to be 

S-G = + 08:29 


whence, 
G-Ile = + O0s'1l 
| by which the west longitude of Valentia is to be 
| increased. lence the final results are— 
Longitude of Liverpool 12 0-05 West 

Kingstown ...... 24 31-20 

Valentia 23°23 

Mr. Airy, after giving the different data on which 
| the estimation of this error is founded, says, “ that 
| they tend to show that the proportion of uncertainty 
_ as depending on personal equation to uncertainty as 
| depending on transmission of chronometers is greater 
| than is generally supposed.” Indeed, it appears 
| that, when a tolerable number of chronometers is 
used for a moderate distance and in good observing 
weather, the variation of personal equation is the 
error to be most feared.— After obtaining these abso- 
lute values of the arcs of longitude, freed so far as is 
possible from all known causes of error, and un- 
doubtedly a very close approximation to the truth, 
it is necessary to compare the results with the 
data of the trigonometrical survey, and to see how 
far they agree with the best existing determinations 
of the figure of the earth.—The triangulation of the 
Ordnance Survey had been so far extended as to 
connect the four stations of Greenwich, Liverpool, 
Kingstown, and Valentia; the lengths of all the 
sides had been computed ; and the absolute azimuths 
of several lines had been determined by observations 
of the Pole-star at some of the stations of the survey. 
These data cannot be used for a comparison of the 
geodetic and the chronometric determinations with- 
out an approximate knowledge of the figure of the 
earth. It is necessary to take elements very near 
to the truth ; with these to calculate from the lengths 
and directions of the sides of the triangles, the differ- 
ence of longitude of the several stations; and to 
compare this difference of longitude with the chro- 
nometrical difference of longitude, and thus to dis- 
cover whether it is necessary to make any alteration 
in the assumed value of that element which is prin- 
cipally concerned here, namely, the radius of a 
parallel in the latitude in which these observations 
are made. The difference of longitude, as inferred 
from the triangulation, must be deduced step by step, 
by calculating the longitude of the second survey- 
station from the first, that of the third from the 
second,—and soon. Now, at the first station (Green- 
wich), the absolute azimuth of the second station, as 
seen from the first, was known; but at the second 
station the absolute azimuth of the third was not 
known ; and, therefore, it was necessary to compute 
the absolute azimuth of the first station as seen from 











the second; and applying to this the hori aa 
angle as observed at the second, to infer 
absolute azimuth of the third as seen from 
— this, it was necessary to know the 
the second station, in order to make 

tions from the second to the third ; bat oo ane 
tude of the second was not observed, it mad i, 
computed from that of the first. Thus, the probl 
which at every step must be solved is this: Gin 
the dimensions of the spheroid, the latitude of th 
first station, and the distance and bearing of the 
second station, to compute the latitude of the per 
station, its difference of longitude, and the bearin 
of the first as seen from the second.—The accurat 
equations applying to this problem are so com i. 
cated that it is necessary to seck simple approxima, 
equations of suflicient accuracy. Several methods 
were tried, suggested by a consideration of the geo. 
metrical circumstances affecting their accuracy, The 
test was this: the largest triangles of the suryey 
were taken, and in each starting from one angle 
the calculation was carried through the three sides, 
so as to return to the same angle, and the proces 
was then only considered satisfactory when it te 
produced the original latitude, longitude, and aj. 
muth, without sensible error. It was found thatthis 
result was obtained when the calculation was maie 
by the rules of spherical trigonometry, the radius of 
the sphere being assumed to be the normal (as ter. 
minated by the earth’s axis of revolution) to thefint 
station in each line to be computed ; the resulting 
difference of longitude was then to be used unaltered, 
and the resulting difference of latitude was to be 
altered in the proportion of the radius of curvature 
in the middle of the are of latitude to the normal 
defined as is stated above.—The elements of the ter. 
restrial spheroid which for several y ears have been used 
in the calculations of the Ordnance Survey Office, are 
those given by Mr. Airy, in the article ‘ Figure of 
the Earth, in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana; 
namely,— 

Polar semi-axis . oe 20,853,810 feet. 
Equatorial semi-axis .. oe + 20,923,713 feet. 
and the longitudes computed with these elements 

from the triangulation are— 


from it the 


the secong, 
latitude of 


Geodetic longitude of Liverpool .... 13 035 
Kingstown ..., 24 3148 
Valentia ...... 41 23°07 

The first two of these are larger than the chronome 
trical values, and the third is smaller. If the three 
sections, Greenwich- Liverpool, Liverpool- Kingstown, 
Kingstown-Valentia, be separately considered, the 
geodetic value for the first is larger than the chrono 
metrical value, while for the third it is smaller, and 
for the second they are sensibly equal.—The general 
result appears to be, that no sensible improvement 
can be made in the value of the radius of parallel 
given by the elements stated above; and thus, it may 
be assumed as a well established element for the 
figure of the earth, that, in the latitude, 51° 40, the 
length of 1” in an are perpedicular to the meridian 
is 101°6199 feet, in terms of the standard bar of the 
Ordnance Survey. 


Horticuttura Socrery.—July 7.—R. H. Solly, 
Esq., in the chair—The Dowager Marchioness of 
Ilastings, the Earl of Ellesmere and R. G. Leycester, 
Esq., were elected Fellows.— Among the subjects 
produced may be mentioned a cut specimen of the 
Clove tree (Caryophyllus aromaticus) from the Duke 


of Northumberland. This remarkable tree, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of keeping it alive, is sill 
comparatively rare in this country. At Sion, how- 
ever, it is found to succeed well, planted in Norwood 
loam and sand, in which it was mentioned the Mar- 
gostcen and Nutmeg likewise thrive. The specimen 
exhibited bore large, shining, pale-green leaves, and 
had on it several of its fragrant coriaceous flower-buds, 
—which are the cloves of merchandise ; the corolla 
forming a ball or sphere on the top between the 
teeth of the calyx; thus, with the narrow base ot 
germen tapering downwards, giving the appearance 
of a nail, and hence in French the name Clow, from 
which the English, Clove, is evidently derived. 4 
Knightian Medal was awarded for the Clove—0 
Fruit, various dried Chinese fruits or sweetmeals 
brought over by Mr. Fortune, were placed on the 
table. They consisted of Jujubes, called Dates, the 
produce of the Jujube tree (Ziziphus jujuba), of 
which there are many varieties ; also Litchi an! 
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Longan, two species of Dimocarpus. The Litehi 


fruits are the largest, having a much rougher coat 
han the Longan, which is, moreover, an inferior va- 
— Both are round fruit, with the pulp surround- 
0 Foon covered by a tough, thin, leathery coat, 
‘hich is semi-transparent and colourless. Another 
wish contained pressed Oranges,—a preserve obtained 
from a small acid orange, common about Chusan. 
It looks as if the pulp had been taken out, and the 
rind boiled in sugar, and pressed. Associated with 
these was also a dish of W ampee—the Cookia pune- 
jata,—Wwhose small peculiarly-flavoured berries form a 
very agreeable preserve. 
MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat. Zoological Society.—Gardens. 








FINE ARTS 


Lectures on Painting and Design. 
Havdon. Longman & Co. 
Tus "js a second volume of Lectures by the 
late victim to High Art in these countries—Ben- 
‘amin Robert Haydon, ‘ Historical Painter,” as 
is own title-page sets him forth. He mounted 
ambition’s ladder, and cast himself down when 
half way up,—first, out of despair he could not 
gain the top, and, secondly, because he found 
little to feed on more substantial than clouds at 
that elevation. Yet Riches he needed no poet 
to acquaint him lie much nearer Earth than 
Heaven—if men would approach the Mine, 
they must descend, instead of ascending, unless 
the silver-mine of the Moon be their object per- 
adventure! Genius has but this alternative, 
and must forego all sanguine hope of both ad- 
vantages together: it must resolve from the 
very outset to content itself amidst privations— 
oftentimes the hardest privation included, want 
of present fame ; to live in an attic like William 
Blake, or a forlorn atelier like Barry; to “ eat 
mutton cold,” like Burke, or diet with “spare 
fast” and “the Gods,” like Milton; yea, to 
finda helpmate who will observe such a self- 
denying ordinance also, or spend a life of single 
unblessedness.—Genius must resolve so to do, 
vhen immortal renown is the guerdon it seeks. 
As Shakspeare’s most wise Fool declares, 
He that hath a little tiny wit, 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, 
nor must Genius have less philosophy. Should 
the loaves and fishes roll to his feet and swim 
tohis hand, let our ambitionist catch them by 
dozens and shoals if he can, without grovelling 
and grasping rapaciously. It may happen they 
will come, but he has no right to expect them 
othe sublime path he has chosen: berries and 
roots are his appointed portion. He possesses 
every right, we grant, to rebel at any time, 
against such fare : let him spurn it—lct him quit 
thebarren pinnacles of Parnassus, and slip down 
to the unctuous plains of Boeotia, where the 
streets are paved with penny rolls, and the pigs 
mn about ready roasted. But we again say, he 
has no right to expect here crowns of Delphic 
laurel, nor indeed chaplets of the lowliest kind, 
save of the “ fat weed”’ perhaps, 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf. 

In short, the man of genius must come pre- 
pared for the one or the other fortune,—for con- 
tentment with it alone, whichever he shall 
choose, should chance or Fate limit him thereto. 
Constituted as the world now is, and the world- 
list part of the world especially, to wit, the 
Anglo-Saxon,—as it ever will be until Plato’s 
Commonwealth become universal over the civil- 
ued globe,—Genius, like virtue, must reckon 
won the exercise of ifse/f being its chief or 
sole reward. Unacquaintanceship with this 
stem truth, we opine—if not a credulous assur- 
ance he had powers to command both the public 
Yolee and purse, after the example of some 
fvoured mortals who have made them tribu- 
laies—rendered life’s long martyrdom an in- 


By B. R. 





cessant crucifixion of the Spirit, at last alto- 
gether unendurable, from its accumulated and 
thrice-embittered agonies, to poor Haydon. 
Where the mind, through want of native strength, 
can neither foresee nor fit itself on the sudden for 
the hundred fights waged against it by human 
and hell-born fiends, it will seldom possess 
enough to survive them. When we add the blows 
given handsomely as well as unhandsomely 
—in the light as well as in the dark—by open 
as well as secret antagonists on this great arena 
of contentions, amongst which regimented War 
is never the cruelest or the deadliest—what shall 
be said? Could any but the case-hardened hero, 
his very heel impregnable (because at ‘iat most 
cowards aim their secret shafts),—he who can 
bend up each corporal and mental agent to the 
feat, whether of energetic action or endurance, 
—could any one else chant even a faint Jo tri- 
umphe while he drags his limbs off the field? 
Come thence though he may without a visible 
cicatrice, the iron has entered into his soul! 
Verily it is not the death-struggle, but the /ife- 
struggle, emits the deepest'groans, costs us the 
bloodiest tears, and brings{forth the sweat-drops 
of bitterest anguish. So much more agonizing 
does the latter often becomd, so maddening, that 
the stroke of death which }nds it has seemed a 
trifle. A violent bullet-strgke appears to have 
been scarce felt! Double guicide is committed 
—death twice self-inflicted, it may be said— 
rather than renew the vain) vain life-struggle, 
with spirits depressed and |heart quite broken. 
We have no mission to sermpnize, or such a text 
would furnish us matter for'an impressive dis- 
course; we can only exclaim in the words of 
the great Moralist .— 


























































How chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 

With divers liquors! © if this were scen, 

The happiest youth, viewing his progress through, 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 

Would shut the book and sit him down and die! 

The free-spirited author of these Lectures was 
something of a professed talker on Art, but not 
of a professed writer, though he has written 
both pamphlets and books. He snatched up 
the pen bytimes as he would a stick, to cudgel 
a doctrine into the public numskull, or out 
of it; bytimes to make a bold, brief flourish. 
From his very slipshod style, or indeed slip- 
perless altogether, we judge that he girt his 
loins, also, loosely enough for attempts in litera- 
ture. Yet perhaps he mistook his star,—the com- 
monest of errors among men who turn their 
eyes aloft, while the rarest among those who 
seldom think about the stars, but turn their os 
sublime towards the ‘patines of bright gold” 
which they must pick from the dirt. Had the 
pen been Haydon’s weapon, we are of opinion 
he would have fought his way much better 
through the world: at least his efforts with it 
could not have met the fate he most complains 
of as attending his pencil achievements—neg- 
lect. Painted pictures may be overlooked or 
left aside; pen and ink delineations, the sharp- 
lined, strong-featured, atramentous limnings 


dashed off by his fearless hand, would always | 
have forced attention, whether they fixed it, 


long or no—and to attract notice was his hap- 
piness. Another recommendation had been, 
that England is heinously unprovided on the 
score of Aisthetics, and swallows, mouth and 
eyes agape, like Demogorgon, all the garbage, 
so-called, thrown into her maw. Haydon, who 
possessed artistic knowledge and enthusiasm, 
the true source of eloquence, was, thus far, well 
fitted for the able zsthetical missionary, if not 
the infallible apostle to the heathen around us. 
Besides trust in authorship as his proper vocation, 
he wanted a due course of studies and practice 


alone. Even though unprepared and inexpe- 


rienced, he has dene more in it than in what . 


he esteemed his heaven-appointed office; his 
writings will spread his fame wider than will 
his paintings, and preserve it longer, and give 
deeper pleasure, and effect greater good. Many 
years ago we eulogized his Encyclopedia Sy- 
nopsis of Art, and, some months since, the first 
volume of these Lectures: we would now ap- 
plaud the present one, if we could, to “the echo 
that would applaud again,” while heart of rela- 
tive or friend can beat high at the sound of 
such homage paid him they lament and love. 

Let us signalize the peculiar merit which 
distinguishes Mr. Haydon’s literary productions. 
We doubt whether the best educative mean be 
not to awake rather than fill the mind of a 
learner. Stir up his faculties, and for mere 
want of occupation, they exert themselves; 
he becomes a co-instructor with his pedagogue, 
and far the more efficient of the two. Half 
that instruction—three-fourths of it—given at 
regular schools or the wild school of the world, 
is thrown away, lost, useless, and vain; because 
most pupils, juvenile or adult, are passive 
recipients of knowledge, and so their minds 
resemble tubs of the Danaids, letting almost every 
particle pass through. Even such minds as 
retain knowledge get choaked and clogged by it, 
from defect of internal stimulus: their digestive 
powers sink under the weight,and Minerva’s cra- 
pulous disciples, unwieldy, stall-fed scholars, 
stand dozing over the intellectual manger without 
wholesome relish or appetite for what it contains. 
Hence the power of bare style in a teacher; not 
a fine style—nor a correct style—nor do we 
mean a style anywise approvable on Priscian’s 
system. If pure, of course very much the better; 
but above all things let it be potent to rouse slug- 
gish capacities, torpid abilities, and such are 
those of learners generally,—yea, when they 
would shake off mental listlessness, could they 
doitthemselves. "Iwas no Priscianism made the 
speeches of Demosthenes, however imbued with 
its virtue, enkindle his audience and raise it to 
the loftiest mood ; ’twas the untameable fervour, 
the wild-fire, the theriae furor (English shrinks 
from the fierce descriptive epithet of Eschines) 
that ran through them. In truth, the living 
often need a loud trumpet to wake them as well 
as the dead! Yet there is an opposite extreme. 
| We would not recommend the spasmodic style. 

We would not prescribe literary cantharides to 

excite powerless or prurient minds, to exhaust 
vigour after unnatural efforts. This stimulant, 
| the last resource of feeble writers, who, without 
| it, fall into the imbecile and insipid,—has be- 
| come fashionable enough now-a-days: our wishes 
| are rather to restrain than encourage the use of 

what vitiates popular taste more and more every 
| new dose, and may corrupt it past cure at length. 
A teacher's most difficult task will ever be to 
inspire enthusiasm, yet restrict it within proper 
bounds ; to make his pupils observe the maxim, 
ne quid nimis, both ways, and use neither too 
much spur nor curb; being neither glutton- 
ous for all garbage, nor over-daintily desir- 
ous of sweetmeats alone. Haydon’s Lectures 
tend somewhat towards the prevalent extreme, 
, yet in far from so reprehensible a degree as his 
| pictures might lead many persons to imagine. 
| His style is, we have said, careless, and alto- 
gether incomposite : but it is spirit-stirring, and 
thus, if our doctrine hold good, possesses the 
most effective and requisite of the qualities which 
best disseminate knowledge or instigate self- 
instruction. 

For subject-matter of the present volume, 
seven lectures follow the seven of volume the 
first. They are headed respectively,—“ Fuseli,”’ 
“Wilkie,” the “ Effect of the different Societies 
in Literature, Science, and Art,’’ “ Import- 
ance of a Competent Tribunal’’ in Art, the 
‘Relative Values of Fresco and Oil-painting,” 
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the “‘ Elgin Marbles,” and “ Beauty.” Divers 
illustrative anecdotes of the two painters whose 
master-pieces may be called models of two oppo- 
site schools co-existent among us—the ultra ideal, 
and the low natural,—fill the leading chapters 
with interest. How erroneous on principle, 
how admirable as eccentric results, were Fuseli’s 
models aforesaid, is well distinguished by one 
who, nevertheless, adopted their principle 
oftener than he attained their sublime extrava- 
gance. His description of the Anglo-Switzer’s 
chef-d’ceuvre shows deep acumen, and exempli- 
fies his own forcible style :— 

“The finest conception of a ghost which ever 
flashed on a painter's imagination, was Fuseli’s, of 
the Ghost in Hamlet. There it quivered in martial 
stride, and round its vizored head was a halo of light 
that seemed sulphureous! one smelt the burning, 
cindry, suffocation of hell! The moon shone dimly 
behind, while the sea seemed roaring as if disturbed 
by something supernatural! The spirit looked on 
Hamlet as if it did not see, but felt his presence, and 
the eye had a light at the bottom like a lion-eye at 
his feeding. But yet it wasa German ghost, and 
had more of the fiend than the father ; it had nothing 
to touch human sympathies: combined with the 
infernal, there was no ‘countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger,’ no sable silvered beard of venerable 
age. It was a fierce demoniacal spirit, an iron- 
clothed fiend, reeking from hell, and his crimes not 
yet purified for heaven !” 

Elsewhere, we have an anecdote of two other 
remarkable men :— 

“ Reynolds and Burke one night were standing in 
the plaster-room of the Academy looking at the 
students; another boy of the same description brought 
over his drawing to Sir Joshua, saying ‘ Very spirited, 
Sir Joshua!’ Reynolds, amused, handed it to Burke, 
who after a minute’s reflection what he could say to 
so high flown a gentleman, echoed his own words, 
‘Very spirited, indeed !°” 

Haydon most judiciously adds,—*“ This word, 
‘spirited,’ has been an ignis fatuus to thousands.” 
We have reiterated the same opinion for years; 
but, perhaps, coming from an artist who never 
yea be accused of frigidity like a critic, it 
may prove more effective than when it came 
from us. Opinions, also, which we put forth 
some years since upon Wilkie’s most obvious, 
yet little observed, variableness and fickleness 
of mind—opinions suggested by acquaintance- 
ship with his works alone—we are glad to see 
confirmed by our author’s acquaintanceship 
with the man himself. 

“ More or less all of us are liable ¢o bees [in the 
bonnet], but poor dear Sir David’s buzzed louder 
and lasted longer than any man’s I ever knew.”.... 
“No man living had so many bees as Sir David. I 
had known him six-and-thirty years, and every spring 
he had a new one.” 

Again— 

“It was curious to observe the nature of his mind 
under all its various phases; though by nature 
cautious and sagacious, and the least likely of all 
men to be affected by delusions of any description, 
yet noman was more liable than he to annual mental 
eccentricities of the most intense deception to the 
external sense, for such was the vigour of his brain, 
that whatever got hold of it, grasped it with such 
tenacity, that his perceptions became subject to its 
control externally.” 

We had enumerated six or seven distinct 
styles among the large collection of Wilkie’s 
—— exhibited at the British Institution not 


ong ago—each the result, manifest to us then, 
authenticated to us now, of a new bee in the 


painter’s bonnet! That his perpetual change of 
style, and chiefly the desertion of his inimitable 
first, is to be lamented, we agree with Haydon, 
however we might venture to disagree about par- 
ticular lines of demarcation. Notwithstanding 
our designation of Wilkie’s first style—‘ the 
low-natural’’—as such, we acknowledge its great 
merits, and admire it. 

Another tenet of ours often propounded—the 


tendency of Middle Class patronage to bring 
| about a middle-class species of Art, we find here 
insisted on. The author’s eighth and ninth 
chapters are eloquentattempts to rescue painting 
from the boudoir and thecabinet and the ground- 
floor, the citizen’s and the squire’s state-apart- 
ments, where “bits of colour,”’ “‘ bits of effect,” 
“ bits of nature,’ alone can obtain room, and 
to raise it into large national receptacles, public 
halls and places of popular resort, where noble 
themes bodied forth in due dimensions would 
have suitable grandeur of site appointed them. 
Government he thinks bound to become a sub- 
stitute for princely patrons and princely palaces, 
wanted amongst our wealthiest proprietors of 
snug brick boxes, and, at most, stone-fronted 
mansions, with grand saloons, whose chandeliers 
touch a dancer’s top-curls, and whose pier-tables 
endanger flounces and skirts as the wearers whisk 
up and down the narrow ball-room. These two 
chapters introduce the Tenth, upon Fresco and 
the Parliament-Houses :— 

“The power of light, which the reflection of lime 
produces, shining through the colours placed on it, 
renders fresco, in spite of its deficiency of shadow, 
fitter for public decoration than oil, whose power lies 
in its gorgeous shadow. The power of fresco lies in 
light—the power of oil in depth and tone. Oil is 
luminous in shadow—fresco in light. A mighty 
space of luminous depth and ‘ darkness visible’ gives 
a murky splendour to a hall or public building. A 
mighty space of silvery breadth and genial fleshliness, 
with lovely faces, and azure draperies, and sunny 
clouds, and heroic forms, elevates the spirits, and 
gives a gaiety and triumphant joy to the mind. The 
less shadow in decoration the better. Fresco is not 
desirable, because it is practised on a despotic mate- 
rial, and therefore requires a resolute and unerring 
hand, a fixed eye, and steady brain. It is desirable 
for its beauties, not for its obstructions. It is more 
difficult to paint with your feet than your hands; 
but that is no reason such a process is desirable. It 
would be better for fresco, if lime had the facilities of 
oil. It would be no disadvantage to be able to work 
up and retouch like Rembrandt, but it is not to be 
rejected because you cannot do it. You must take 
the process as it is; and as it has been done eftec- 
tually by Italians and Greeks, as it has been 
effectually used as an engine by the modern Ger- 
mans, though far from the perfection of Raffaelle, 
there is no reason on earth why it may not be also 
adopted by the British school.” 


Again, here are his opinions about the Eng- 
lish climate, contrasted with the Italian, respect- 
ing their comparative clemency towards fresco 
productions. We think the statement partial, 
but not, perhaps, altogether unfounded :— 

“As colours are in reality tinted water, and as 
fresco and stucco have a tendency to imbibe water, 
colours ground in water become incorporated with 
lime, water, and sand; and when dry they are not to 
be dissolved again by water; and the basis of fresco 
and its colours thus become harder than the stone by 
drying. If the stucco dry too rapidly, as it always 
does in a hot climate, it does nor dry through; and 
the hardness of the surface, from having imbibed 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere, hinders the inte- 
rior from doing the same. The foundation of the 
stucco not being dry, very often, in its struggles to 
get at the carbonic acid, splits and blisters what has 
dried too soon over it asa skin. This wasthe reason 
that Vasari and the Italian artists were continually 
obliged to moisten as they went on, and this is the 
reason why, in my opinion, the climate of England, 
being moist, is more adapted for fresco than Italy 
itself. Here, certainly, we have no chance of fresco 
drying too soon on the surface; but mortar dries 
here as hard as in Italy, and wherever mortar dries 
hard, there fresco may be safely practised. All the 
cant about our climate is puerile and morbid, and the 
ingenious objections of a sect in England, who are 
alarmed at the prospect of a masterly style of design 
and thinking being established at last, are not to be 
regarded.” 

That for which we have always most advo- 
cated the introduction of Fresco, and from which 








we suspect British Art will derive chief ho, <, 
rather than from the specific practice itself 
author brings forward at page 188 :— te 

“The great fact in fresco is this; there are 
means of indulging in those tricks to conceal ; . 
rance in design, which oil so copiously affords, A 
style, where a knowledge of the Construction of every 
thing represented is essential by compulsion villand 
must effect that very renovation, which the contit 
of the school at this moment renders poralinny 
adapted to receive.” ’ 

Mr. Haydon’s volume expresses a Very san. 
guine hope of fresco itself being successful in 
these countries. The monomania dominant 
among British painters for colour at all Prices 
and sacrifices, makes us somewhat doubtful 
We never talk with a compatriot limner thy 
colour is not his first and last subject, alms 
his sole one. If he talk by chance, and } 
parenthesis, of anything else, it is of sentimen: 
while even that is always sentimental seni. 
ment :—very nice, we admit, in little love 
scenes, and cottage-pieces, ‘Poor Marias,” anj 
‘Dead Asses,” but it will never do in extensiye 
mural pictures! We must altogether disalloy 
the logic, at page 194, which would build up, 
fine superstructure of English fresco on a foot. 
long specimen exhibited ten years since, ani 
admired as Greek Art. Granting it after. 
wards proved to be the work of an obscure 
English painter, this only showed our nm 
tional ignorance about fresco, and not ow 
national genius for it. Besides, the second 
specimen was a genuine and beautiful antique; 
the large-headed ‘Ganymede’ alone was a 
counterfeit, and perhaps chiefly admired because 
imagined a curious remain, like many a true 
sample from the walls of Pompeii or Herc. 
laneum, as indifferent as the imitation aforesaid, 
Nobody disputes the power of English painters 
to acquire the mechanism of fresco,—nor the 
power of Esquimaux painters either, would they 
but practise it long enough ! 

Sundry other points we might contest in the 
volume now under review. We think its author 
and the Germans both assert extreme doctrines 
regarding the best possible method to revive 
fresco. We question, also, whether his “Source 
of Beauty” be the well of Truth, though it may 
lie nearer the latter than does Alison’s or Jef- 
frey’s fountain. However, upon the whole, we 
can recommend these Lectures for their sane 
and solid principles of Art, their numerous 
original hints and ideas about its possible at- 
vancement, and their animated, stimulative, yet 
healthful style. Purchasers of this, or any oi 
its companion volumes, may do a double benefit 
thereby—to themselves and to those bereft of 
him who, at least, merited from the public a 


ART-UNION PRIZE SCULPTURE, 

Tue result of the competition for the Sculpture 
Prize of 500/., offered by the Art-Union of London, 
furnishes a new proof of the inaptitude of that body 
to apply its large resources to the advancement o! 
any one of the Fine Arts. With funds like their, 
there can be no excuse for that niggardliness which, 
falling short of the price at which only excel 
lence can be obtained, thereby wastes that which i 
does lay out—so far as the encouragement of high 
Art is concerned. The offer of a prize for a work 
of sculpture was, as we said at the time, a move I 
the right direction—but was rendered ineffectual by 
the insufficient amount of that prize. A fine work 
of sculpture, the Council must know, cannot be paid 
with 500/. By such a sum they could neither hope 
to call into the field of competition any of those 
artists whose former successes have guaranteed their 
ability—nor expect adequately to remunerate and 
encourage any new hand whose genius this tempt 
tion might have the effect of revealing. The resut 
is just what might have been expected—giving 
confirmation to that character of mediocrity which ress 
on the general doings of this Art-Union, Nay, in the 
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esent instance, mediocrity can scarcely be said to 
ve been attained—so far as this association has had 
y positive action on that result. The works sent in, 
gscompetitors for the prize, are now exhibiting to the 
pecribers and their friends, in the concert-room of the 
= cess's Theatre, in Oxford Street. They are twenty 
in number; and the good amongst them are not new, 


snd the new not good. About one half of these per- 
ces have no business here at all—and can cer- 
tainly not be permitted to enter into competition for 


themoney. 


Already familiar to the public, they have 
since had their meed of praise or blame,—and 
in some instances, as that of Mr. Foley's “* Youth at 
;Siream,” obtained their reward. At no new cost of 
labour or of Art, they are sent here to take their 
chance of this prize 3—which, not sufficient to induce 
men of reputation to original exertions, is neverthe- 
Jags tempting enough as offering an auxiliary recom- 
for what have been already incurred. The 
Art-Union of London has had no influence what- 
wer on the production of these works; and might as 
well have taken its 500. at once into the old mar- 
kets, if these can have any claim to the sum. The 
srored—and proper—object of that association was 
yot merely to purchase, but to stimulate. There 
is, however, a further objection in the principle 
of the competition, which must, of necessity, 
ye should imagine, exclude any works that have 
heen in former exhibitions. All these groups and 
have long been labelled with their authors’ 
names;—so that there’could be no escaping the impu- 
tation of personal partialities in an award which 
should fall within their circle. And within this cate- 
gory of the exhibition the award must fall, if its 
members can make good their titles to compete. 
Of the works which we now see for the first time, 
vith scarcely an exception, it is generous to make no 
mention, The Hunter returned Home has character 
and vigorous modelling: —Jris ascending has the light 
and airy movement of the goddess ;—Jnnocence has 
the merits of sweetness and simplicity ; but they are 
borrowed merits, unless the work be by one particular 
artis,—and then they are repeated ones:—and the 
Dancing Girl reposing has variety and grace. We 
cannot find another limb to hang a word of praise 
upon: and all of the new performances,—notwith- 
standing such merit as we have been able to recognize 
in some,—must be included in our depreciation, 
when we say that the Art-Union, by offering such a 
sim as could only wnderpay a work of sculpture 
that would have done credit to them and their 
scheme, has pledged itself to overpay any work which 
it can select out of the few that have properly ap- 
pealed to it in this collection. 





DRAWINGS BY ANCIENT MASTERS. 

Part of the celebrated Lawrence Collection has 
lately passed from the hands of Mr. W. Conyngham 
into those of Mr. Colnaghi, Pall- Mall; where we have 
renewed an acquaintanceship with it that began at 
Messrs, Woodburne’s, some years ago,—when the 
entire collection was exhibited, as perhaps the Art- 
loving readers of the Athen@um may remember. We 
are not now about to repeat any of our critiques 
upon these Drawings; but refer to our volume of 
half a dozen years back, or to Messrs. Woodburne’s 
brochure of same date, in which they were republished 
More conveniently together. Let us say, however, 
that a second examination little modifies our very 
favourable opinion then given, respecting at least the 
pat of the collection again exhibited. It contained 
tome three hundred specimens, the major portion by 
Parmegianino and Nicolas Poussin, divers by Albert 
Diirer, and a few by miscellaneous artists. Among 
the latter appeared most of the pre-eminent items: 
two by Rafael, four by Michuelangelo, three by Man- 
tegna, one by Leonardo, one by Giorgione, Kc. Ke. 

ter judges than ourselves have given these names; 
and though we could not guarantee the appropriate- 
hess of all, we can the excellence cf the drawings,— 
afar more important matter. Oxford has added the 
Raffael to its noble series; many other of the speci- 
mens are already dispersed among various purchasers. 

hat immortal disgrace does the first dispersion 
reflect upon that Government which suffered it ! 
What an indelible brand of meanness does it affix 
upon such a higgling, hard-bargaining Administra- 
ton! Where and whenever a drawing appears re- 
‘ommended as “from the Lawrence Collection”—it 


will remind their fellow-countrymen of the bad taste, 
the pitiful penny-wisdom, and dereliction of public 
duty, evinced by those Statesmen. 

Another collection of Ancient Drawings, which 
we visited not long since, with much pleasure, 
belongs to Mr. B. Hertz, of Great Marlbo- 
rough-street. It comprises fifteen fragmentary car- 
toons by Correggio, and certain heads from a car- 
toon by Raffael. The former are designs used in 
the cupola frescoes at the Church of San Giovanni, 
Parma; the latter are parts of a work called the 
* Delivery of the Keys.’ Thus far we have quoted 
the proprietor’s description, without meaning to in- 
dorse it ourselves. His cantles of Raffael’s cartoon 
we should rather describe a scopies; but his Correggio 
fragments do look like originals, sadly obliterated and 
wofully renovated, yet with traces visible enough of 
their pristine grandiose style—several details, also, 
intact enough to afford the comparative anatomist, 
who can piece out their perfect state from their 
ruinous skeletons, high gratification. 





AN INSTITUTE “GOING A BEGGING.” 

THERE is something amusing in a circular lately 
issued by the Council of the Institute of British 
Architects, inviting all who are qualified to co-ope- 
rate with the institution, whether members or not. 
“ They would wish,” it appears, “ to enlist the expe- 
rience, the judgment, and the taste of those pro- 
foundly acquainted with the departments of the art, 
in the hope of collecting a series of authoritative essays 
upon every branch of Architecture, considered both 
as a Fine Art and a Science, so as ultimately to form 
an important body of information on Architecture, 
decorative and constructive. The Council trust that 
this appeal to professional men will not be in vain; 
and when they consider the honoured names of Pal- 
ladio, Chambers, Rondelet, Smeaton, Tredgold, 
Nicholson, Krafft, and others, who have done so 
much, and deservedly gained so much _ honour, 
in like investigations, they cannot but confidently 
hope that many other men of erudition, taste, and 
science, will be induced to add, in like manner, 
to the stores of Architectural knowledge.”—Honied 
words these! but the plain English of them is 
nothing less than asking other people to give up to 
them the fruits of their labours and investigations ! 
Would any of those whose honoured names are 
quoted by way of enticement have done thus? Or 
if any others should now be disposed to do so, will the 
Institute engage to defray all expenses of publica- 
tion, including illustrations ? Chambers and Tredgold 
and Nicholson are mentioned as examples:—would 
the Council, then, receive works of that calibre and 
bring them before the world in a satisfactory manner? 
Fancy how the Institute would stand aghast at the 
idea of receiving, even gratuitously, for such purpose, 
any work approaching in character to Stuart’s Athens! 

Surely, both the profession and the public might 
much more reasonably look to the Institute and its 
members, than to strangers, for contributions to archi- 
tectural literature and the stores of architectural 
knowledge. Let that body, or some of the indivi- 
duals belonging to it, set the example; after which 
they may with more propriety—and probably with 
more effect—call upon others to “do likewise.” 
At present—the comparison is more pertinent than 
complimentary—their proposal is that of drones, 
who would “ enlist’ others to become working bees, 
and toil for them. Of the profession generally, in- 
deed, it must be said that they show little dispo- 
sition to inform public taste in matters relative to 
Architecture in its character of a Fine Art,—and, as 
a Fine Art, capable of being expounded and rendered 
intelligible to the many. The architectural journals 
bear witness strongly, though negatively, to this 
charge; for very rarely do they contain anything 
from the pen of professional men,—even so much 
as that correct matter-of-fact information which they 
might so easily supply, in accurate descriptions, if 
not drawings, of their own buildings. Nay, some of 
these put on a very scornful expression when those on 
whom they affect to look down as mere “ reviewers” 
and scribblers presume to take up that department 
of criticism which they find abandoned by profes- 
sionals. If architects are of opinion that the pub- 
lic judgment is misled and corrupted by such irre- 
gular teachings, why do they not themselves step 





forward to the rescue ? 





Instead of invoking Hercules to help them out 
of the slough in which it seems to be sticking 
fast, let the Institute,—if it be a real body, not a 
mere phantasma—a substance, not a shadow,—set 
its own shoulders to the wheel. Much there is for 
it to do, which individuals can hardly attempt :—and 
it might reasonably call on all the members of the 
profession, throughout the country, to transmit full 
and technical descriptions of the buildings (of any 
note) on which they happen to be employed, in 
order that such information might furnish a sort of 
official annual Report on Architecture, to be published 
by the Institute. A series of such reports would, in 
course of time, become valuable as historical docu- 
ments. If the Institute must go begging for contri- 
butions from the charitably disposed, let it first 
ascertain how much charity of the kind is afloat 
among those who might aid it in the manner men- 
tioned, with little or no trouble to themselves—very 
much, indeed, to their own satisfaction. 





Fine Art Gossip.—The preparations continue 
for the erection of Mr. Wyatt's colossal * Wel- 
lington’ on the archway at Hyde-park Corner; 
and unless Mr. Baillie—who has given notice, in 
the House of Commons, of such an intention 
can succeed in directing the attention of the new 
ministers to the enormity, in time, we presume 
that the old monument will be finally degraded into 
a footstool for the new. A correspondent of the 
Builder describes the difficulties which will attend its 
transport and elevation to its ill-chosen site—so far 
from sympathising with which, the paper in question 
humanely wishes they had been impossibilities. The 
carriage on which it is to be moved is 24 feet in 
length, the axle is 13 feet 4 inches, with a circum- 
ference of 30 inches. The wheels are 10 feet high, 
or 31 feet 6 inches in circumference, four in num- 
ber, and weigh 2 tons 6 cwt. each, or 9 tons alto- 
gether. The castings are at present in the pit, and 
“a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether” 
will be needed even to lift them thence. Govern- 
ment, it seems, is lending a hand to the work. An 
eminent contractor estimated the cost of carrying the 
castings from the artist’s studio to the arch, and 
hoisting them (in three pieces—to do it whole he was 
not disposed ), at 1,800/. “ What the operation is actu- 
ally to cost,” says the Builder, “we donotknow. It 
is a grievous pity that so much pains and money are 
to be expended in destroying one monument and 
putting another out of sight."—From Edinburgh, it is 
stated that the statue of the bard will shortly take 
its place in the Scott Monument; and be inaugurated 
with great ceremony, on the 15th of August,—the 
anniversary of Sir Walter’s birthday. 

From Paris, we learn that the architect M. Lesueur 
has been elected by the Academy of Fine Arts into the 
chair vacated by the death of M. Vaudoyer, after a 
contest unparalleled in the annals of that body. 
Fourteen ballots were taken before a result could be 
obtained—M. Blouet being the successful candidate's 
principal opponent. 

The close of the Salon in that capital, has been fol- 
lowed, asusual, by adistribution of honoursand rewards, 
MM. Léon Cogniet and Eugéne Delacroix have been 
created officers of the Legion of Honour; and the 
rank of Chevalier has been conferred on MM. Félix 
Cottreau, Edouard Odier, and Félix Philippotéaux, 
the historical painters ; Camille Corot and Edouard 
Hostein, landscape painters; Léon Morel-Fatis, the 
marine painter; Oscar Gué and Meissonnier, painters 
de genre; Jean Jacques Feuchére and Simart, sculp- 
tors; and Eugéne Blery and Achille Martinet, en- 
gravers. Medals have also been liberally distributed 
by the King.—A Museum of Art has been opened at 
Douai, by the contributions of the possessors of gal- 
leries in the province. 

Some time since, the town of Falaise, as we in- 
formed our readers, projected the erection of a 
monument to the most illustrious of its sons, 
William the Conqueror. The money was speedily 
forthcoming for a pedestrian statue—to which the 
original intention was limited; and the committee 
then bethought them of extending their plan, by 
application for subscriptions to all those noble Eng- 
lish families whose Norman origin can be traced. 
The first and greatest of these is, of course, the 
Queen; who is descended in the 27th degree from 
the Conqueror, The numerous alliances of the 
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princesses of England with continental houses have 
extended the qualification through most of the sove- 
reign families of Europe ; and the people of Falaise, 
in the hope of interesting all these royal and noble 
personages in their undertaking, contemplate some- 
thing very striking, in a monumental sense, for the 
birth-place of the Conqueror. 

The French Society for the Preservation of His- 
torical Monuments, at its recent meeting at Metz, 
voted a variety of sums for the restoration of monu- 
ments belonging to the department in which that town 
stands,—In Paris, the old column on the Place du 
Chatelet—the first monument erected, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, to the glory of 
the armies of the Republic and the Empire—is to 
be repaired:—and colossal statues, representing 
Commerce, Industry, Agriculture, and Navigation, 
are about to be placed at the corners of the Pont 
de la Concorde. 

At Leipsic, a subscription has been opened for the 
proposed monument in honour of Leibnitz ;—and in 
the course of the first day, the sum contributed 
amounted to 60,800 francs—The Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Berlin, which the philosopher founded, 
has struck a medal in his honour—having on one 
side his bust, and on the other allegorical figures re- 
presenting the sciences which he cultivated. 

At Niirnberg, the model for the statue of the Empe- 
ror Charles 1V,—intended as commemorative of the 
fifth centenary of the Prague University, the oldest in 
Germany—has been exhibited. It is 14 feet high— 
weighs 40 cwt.—and is to cost 80,000 florins (about 
9,0007.). The work is described asa fine one. “ The 
Emperor—a graceful, manly figure,”—it issaid, “is re- 
presented in the act of surrendering the charter of the 
University,—the crowned head slightly bent. The cos- 
tume is historically true, the pa/lium covering the rear 
part of the figure—the folds full, yet graceful. The 
under garment is covered with lilies; and on the right- 
hand side hang down the rich tassels of the girdle—the 
sword adorned with a large, artfully wrought guard. 
The contractor has undertaken to deliver the whole 
work, including a sculptured pedestal, to the Prague 
Committee, at the end of the year 1847. 

The list of subscribers to the monument about to 
be erected at Norkeping, in honour of the late King of 
Sweden—which, as our readers know, is the work of 
Schwanthaler—has been published : and it may give 
some measure of the popularity of that monarch, to 
state that, of 5,317 names which figure therein, 
upwards of 3,000 represent the subscriptions of simple 
sailors, soldiers, peasants and artisans. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

The Celebrated BRUSSELS OPERA COMPANY, under the 
immediate Patronage of the King of the Belgians, has commenced a 
Series of Performances with Meyerbeer’s and Opera of ‘THE 
HUGUENOTS,’ which has been received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm by crowded and fashionable audiences. Nights of Performing 
next Week—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 
On TUESDAY will be produced Meyerbeer’sche/-d' auvre,‘ ROBERT 
LE DIABLE,’ in which the eminent artistes, Madame Laborde and 
Madame Julien, M. Laborde, M. Zelger, M. Bruno, &c. will appear. 
—Doors open at Seven—Opera commences at Half-past Seven. 








Her Masesry’s Tueatre.—Whereas the Thurs- 
day public was treated to the only four singers de- 
serving the name, in Mr. Lumley’s reduced establish- 
ment, in ‘Il Barbiere’ and a scene from ‘La Sonnam- 
bula,’ and with Taglioni in § La Gitana,’ the Tuesday 
subscribers were put off with the grim and noisy 
* Nino,’ and with Mdlle. Grahn to replace Mdlle. 
Cerito, who wasill,in place of La Sylphide, who might 
easily, we apprehend, have been induced to make 
herappearance. These facts should not—and we begin 
to think wil? not—be forgotten. Having noted them, 
let us proceed to a more agreeable subject,—Signor 
Mario's singing of the part of Percy, in ‘Anna Bo- 
Jena.” He now seems resolute to surpass Rubini in 
the very peculiarities to which Rubini was driven 
hy “Time, the Wronger;” revels in the use of an 
extensive falsetto, with chest-notes enough to serve 
any tenor’s turn,—and out-does his predecessor in 
the amount of the embroideries laid upon the largo to 
‘Vivitu.’ But the ditference between artists of the past 
and of the present school is curiously illustrated in 
that one famous song. With limited natural powers, 
and those impaired, Rubini grew more and more 
forcible as the air went on; not merely because in- 
spired by his own splendid singing, but in the con- 
sciousness of strength enough and to spare. With 





a voice in its prime, and anything rather than natu- 
rally feeble, Sig. Mario becomes so obviously fatigued 
that the last bars of the cabaletta,— 
Nel veder la tua costanza,— 

are hurried over with frivolous flourishes to conceal 
the weariness of the singer. To what is this owing ? 
—not to the composer. The voice, which is torn to 
pieces in Verdi’s songs with their thunder of ac- 
companiment, is legitimately used and judiciously 
supported by Donizetti. It may be ascribed, we 
think, to the incomplete training of the day,—which 
permits an artist to appear on the stage ere his voice 
is either schooled or ripened, and leaves rudimental 
education to be completed as circumstance shall 
please. In our present dearth of tenor singers, the 
Opera-goer may well wait with anxiety to see if Sig. 
Mario has physical power to bear him safely through 
the discipline necessary for making him a fine singer, 
—and to which he has, obviously, of late been care- 
fully subjecting himself. 

Drury Lane.—French Operas.—So copious is our 
store of musical rumour, this week, that we must 
confine our reports within the smallest possible space. 
Enough, then, to record that the Belgian Company 
has strengthened its orchestra and chorus, and that it 
was heartily welcomed by a fair, not full, house, on 
Wednesday,—the opera chosen being ‘ Les Hugue- 
nots.’ This went off with spirit—most of the parts 
sustained as last year. But it was perilled by the 
absence of M. Massol; who, though the original 
Tavannes in Paris, is here, we are told, “ indis- 
posed” to play the Count de Nevers—an important 
part, especially for one who, like M. Massol, is a 
better actor than singer. We have, elsewhere, called 
attention to the liberal promises made by the ma- 
nagement; and need only, therefore, on this occasion, 
wish the undertaking all possible success, 


Haymarket.—On Tuesday the comedy of ‘ Lon- 
don Assurance’ was revived, for the benefit of the 
American sisters. It was an occasion for testing the 
powers of both in prose comedy. Their success with 
the audience assembled was satisfactory. Our criti- 
cal opinion we must reserve for a less exciting per- 
formance, when we shall be in a better condition for 
discriminating between the good and the indifferent. 
That the Lady Gay Spanker of Miss Cushman would 
be a vigorous piece of acting was to be expected :— 
suffice it now to say, that it was marked, also, by a 
liveliness and naiveté that commanded applause. 
Our impression of the younger sister's talents for 
genteel comedy is confirmed by the charming man- 
ner in which she won upon the house in the part of 
Grace Harkaway. 





Lycevum.—On Thursday, a new farce was produced, 
in two acts, intituled, ‘Above and Below,’~an ap- 
pellation indicating the scenic arrangement, by which 
a pathetic story is enacted on the first floor and a 
comic one in the basement of the same house. The 
formerrelates toa banker, Mr. Dorville (Mr. Diddear), 
and his daughter, Cecile (Miss Fairbrother), the latter 
betrothed to Armand St. Cloud (Mr. Wigan), a young 
man who has succeeded to his brother's wealth, in 
consequence of the supposed death of his son. The 
banker, in the course of the piece, incurs the peril 
of ruin, which can be averted only by an advance of 
money from Armand. This is refused.—The story on 
the ground floor is enacted by an old-clothesman, 
Landré (Mr. F. Mathews), his brother-in-law, Poisson 
(Mr. Keeley), and Leonard, his supposed son (Mr. 
H. Butler). Of course, Leonard turns out to be 
Armand’s nephew. On the ruin of the banker, his 
house is purchased by the clothesman; who has be- 
come rich by a lottery-prize,—and who finds in an old 
coat a will and a letter, which testify to Poisson's 
relationship. This is fortunate for Cecile—who has, 
in fact, rejected Armand in favour of his nephew. 
Thetwoactions proceed simultaneously—onethrowing 
the other into most admired disorder. The picce is 
a translation from the German, through the French, 
—and was completely successful. Of Mr. H. Butler, 
who appeared for the first time, we must reserve our 
opinion until we have further opportunity of estim- 
ating his talents. 





Princess’s.—A Miss Virginia Monier, of Ameri- 
can celebrity, has lately made her début here, in 


Mrs. Haller. We must, however, see more of 
her, before we can judge of her merits,—the lady, 





hitherto, having been confessedly labourin 
indisposition. tale 
ee 
QveEEN’s THEATRE.—We should n 
if we omitted to notice that this hou 
on Saturday by Mr. Abington,—an actor of pate 
celebrity,—for the legitimate drama. The Hoc 
‘As You Like It ; the part of Rosalind being af 
taken by Miss Clara Seyton,—a lady well known ie 
her lectures on comedy, and who has, at least added 
to her reputation by this performance. We Salli 
glad to see so good an example spread. The cre: 
at our minor theatres, of the highest 
among the play-going public, 
for more extensive experiments, 
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he creation, 
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will prepare the yay 


Sr. James's Tueatre.—French Plays.—\q) 

. ° . ° Jom MULE, 
Rachel is one who will act, in spite of a thousand 
checks and difficulties thrown in her way by nature 
who will be well, where less resolute spirits would 
protract, and excusably too, the period of eon. 
valescence. Almost tottering, as it seemed to ys 
with the fatigue and exhaustion consequent upon ee 
late severe illness, here she is upon the Stage again 
—not so much to support, as to create, the glories of 
classical French tragedy. So fully have we entered 
into Mdlle. Rachel’s peculiarities in former years 
[ Ath. Nos. 707, 709, 715,] that it is needless to discuss 
them anew. On the whole, she more entirely satisfies 
us in Corneille than in Racine,—perhaps because 
there is more grandeur and power in the tirades of 
the former than of the latter poet. At all events 
she is not—she never can be—Phédre, as completely 
as she is Camille. With no disposition (and this js 
wise, the task once undertaken) to manage the repul. 
siveness of the situations, which, if treated in the 
modern fashion, would make the drama impossible 
with every intention to display the intensity of her 
passion for Jippolyte, she has neither sufficient 
tenderness nor fascination in her control. “She 
moves, afiend,”’ not a * gorgeous Queen,”—like one 
destroyed, not intoxicated, by her fatal desires; 
and with all her intensity, and all her sponta. 
neous grace and dignity of demeanour, we could not 
but feel that her foot was hardly on her own ground, 
—till towards the close of the play, when she tumed 
upon none, with that withering § Malheureuse! and 
heaped upon her miserable confidante ‘ the mountain 
of her curse.” It is impossible, we imagine, for 
power in Art to go further than Malle. Rachel’s in 
moments like the above. There is a genius which 
persuades, another which subdues :—hers haunts those 
who have witnessed it rioting among the darker pas 
sions. This time, Mdlle. Rachel has a fair support 
in her brother, Mons, Raphael Félix. The other 
parts, too, are better filled than formerly,—if we 
except that intrusted to M. Marius ; whose parish 
clerk-ship amused us, as having, like other absurd 
things, its prototype—on the English stage. 





Musicat Gossip.—Our breathing-time with re- 
gard to London music is beginning ; though our 
Belgian visitants seem disposed to * cut out” for us 
a month’s pleasantly varied entertainments. Among 
the novelties which they promise are * La Juive,— 
hitherto given in England asa mere pageant, withan 
extra spice of torture—* Le Comte Ory,’ —with regati 
to which the advertisers are mistaken, since we be 
lieve it was performed at the Opera many seasons 
ago, with Madame Monticelli, &e. &c.—* Les Mou: 
quetaires de la Reine,’ ‘Le Domino Noir’ (# 
written), ‘ L’Ambassadrice’ (ditto), * Zanetta,’ and 
*La Philtre.’. There is not one work in this lit— 
to say nothing of the other established favourite 
which are to be given—unworthy of attention ; lat 
year’s experiences being warrant for our expectiig 
due care in performance. 

Sut Belgian singers and French operas, howevet 
welcome, must not not make us forget matters # 
home. We have been, long, too much dissatisfied 
with the attitude of Native Talent in England no 
also to have given some thought to measures calcu 
lated for the remedy of a condition so unpleasing ane 
anomalous. The main cure, as we have ever insisted 
must come from the Musician himself: yet a litle 
encouragement judiciously bestowed might do muci 
to quicken his energy and independence. The City, 
as we had lately welcome occasion to observe, has 
done itself honour, and made a move in the right 
direction, by opening its gates to Literature and 
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Science. Why should not the City do something for 
It is notorious that certain of the Compa- 
embarrassed (making good the adage) with 
hes—to the point of lavishing unheard-of 
on the decoration of their Halls and on the 
ain of their dinner-tables. Now, since they 
Jebrations,why notredeem these from com- 
monplace by attempting something og ee 
rior in taste as in magnificence? The Com- 
= have never shown themselves indifferent to 
panies they have always purveyed for their guests 
eful—no, the most sentimental—of glee- 
singet8; for, according to old-fashioned —_ pone 

Glee was the best sung out of which all light an¢ 
chade were most completely discharged by sentimental 
vatblers headed by an inaudible counter-tenor. Has 
noone of them spirit to venture yet further in ac- 
cordance with the humour of the times? Why should 
there not be special H ymns, or Cantatas, or Masques, 
or Musical Festivals, in conjunction with their fes- 
tivities, or their hilanthropic exertions, or their 
educational establishments? Why not the treat 
of concerts >—for which, all thought of profit being 
discarded, engagements might be liberally made, 
commissions liberally bestowed, and a whole pro- 
juced more perfect than London has, yet seen?— 
A dinner isa jovial thing—a City dinner a capital 
one: but are there no other forms in which Hos- 
pitality might promote enjoyment, “and snatch a 
omee’—not “beyond the reach,” but—by the aid 
sof Art’? The above hints, we think, point the way 
in the direction of such. 

In our advertising columns will be found the pro- 
cranme of the Birmingham Festival ; from which it 
appears, that on Tuesday morning, the 25th of 
August, will be performed Haydn's * Creation,’ with 
aselection from Rossini’s ‘ Stabat.”, On Wednesday 
sorning, Dr. Mendelssohn's new oratorio, * Etijah,’ 
_with one or two pieces to display the Italians—in 
the evening a Miscellaneous Concert. On Thurs- 
day morning, ‘ The Messiah,'—in the evening a Con- 
cet, On Friday, Beethoven’s * Missa Solennis,’—fol- 
lowed by a selection, including a Hymn by Spohr 
and a Psalm by Moscheles.—It is also rumoured that 
two rehearsals of the ‘ Elijah’ will take place in 
the Hanover-square Rooms towards the middle of 
August. 

The Philharmonic Directors appointed for next 
gason,are, Messrs. Anderson, Lucas, Calkin, Howell, 
Cooke, Elliott, and J. B. Chatterton.—Among the 
cher agreeable signs which have marked a season of 
reviving prosperity, we must record that a piece of 
plate, to the value of 502. has been voted to Mr. 
Anderson, in recognition of his many years’ services 
as Honorary Secretary. 

Our judgment with regard to the false relations in 
which artists would fain stand with the critics, and 
the necessity of saving the former from the ruinous 
and disereditable consequences of their own weak- 
ness, has received a signal illustration, since last we 
wrote, in the following communication which appeared 
ia the last number of the Dramatic and Musical Re- 
view, accompanied by judicious comments :— 

Mr.— presents his compliments to the Editor of the 

Dramatic and Musical Review; and having, on more than 
one oceasion, observed that Madame ——’s name had 
teen studiously omitted, or if mentioned, in but little 
futtering terms (which was remarked by several of Mr. 
—'s friends as well), and finding this again to be the case 
on the Editor's recital of the Philharmonic Concerts of this 
xason, Mr.—— begs to {decline to receive the journal in 
question for the future, though he has been a regular sub- 
sriber from its very commencement. 
With such a manifestation as this there is nothing to 
te done but to give it all possible publicity. If 
better motives will not make the Artist respect him- 
elf, shame may, perhaps, teach him to hide his 
dsvespectability. ‘The desire to indulge in mal- 
wactices will not, for ever, survive the power to 
commit them with impunity. 

No London Opera-goer can have missed the 
nimour of the possible retirement of Signor Mario, 
consequent upon his marriage with a noble lady. A 
ntemporary contradicts this, with a felicity of 
phrase which any attempt at condensation would 
spoil: Amidst the thousand-and-one morceaux 
of mendacity far more fabulous than the thousand- 
ad-one nights, but without a shadow of their 
reieeming interest, we may mention the last but 

of the inventions all of which may be 
med to the same source. Those who, in their 
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malice, doomed Castellan to death, have reported 
that the greatest tenor of the day was about to marry 
a noble lady. The tenor, being a nobleman of high 
lineage, who has added to that of his ancestors the 
justly-earned reputation of his own lyrical prowess 
—one to whom thousands have been indebted for 
exquisite enjoyment—might be happy, but not 
proud, except in courtesy, of such an union. But 
there is no truth whatever in the report, and those 


who move in the same circle as the noble and highly- | 


respected lady will at once see the peculiar cireum- 
stances which might impart a hope of attack with 
impunity. Day after day, we have passed by with 
silence these disgraceful subjects; hoping either the 
individuals, or their employers, might feel, at last, 
that criticism in all rightly constituted minds should 
not only incline to leniency, as applying to fallible 


things, but respect itself, above all, when they be- | 


hold the direction triumphantly struggling against the 
accumulated difficulties of years—difficulties which 
have become matters of history to those conversant 
with the subject, and with Courts of Law.” This 
(we suppose) is “by authority :”—though a doubt 


suggests itself in the fact, that the same contem- | 
porary promised us Verdi's ‘King Lear,’ for this | 


season,—y et has subsequently assured us that no pro- 
mises were made by the management. It belongs 
to the Abigail school of argument to call every one 
*fungeuteel,” who remembers inconvenient facts ;— 
and we hardly comprehend how Signor Mario’s mar- 


riage could be called a “ disgraceful subject,” by | 


delicacy stretched to the extreme. But—recollecting 
the positive tone of our contemporary’s former infor- 
mation, and his subsequent disclaimer of authenti- 
city,—the whole affair remains precisely where it was, 
—~i rumour, most probably erroneous, but as yet not 
satisfactorily contradicted. 

The announcement that Dr. Mendelssohn and 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind are plotting an opera will not 
excite a livelier sensation than the rumour (which 
we believe, this time, to have good foundation) of 
Rossini’s possible return to active life. We are told 
that the composer’s second marriage, which is to take 
place in the autumn, will be shortly followed by the 
performance of ‘La Donna del Lago,’ done into 
French for the Académie—the text by M. Vaez ; 
and with so many important alterations and additions 
by the composer as almost to constitute a new work. 
It is to be produced during the month of November. 
Not one of Rossini’s dramas is better worth retouch- 
ing than that in question, which contains some of his 
freshest and most delicate fancies. Much do we wish 
that a like revivifying process should be applied to 
another opera containing some of the master’s most 
sumptuous music—to wit * Zelmira.”. And we may, 
now, hope, that, as the ‘Comte Ory’ and the‘ Moise’ 
were followed by * Guillaume Tell,’ this resumption 
of habits only partially laid aside, we have always 
suspected, rather than totally abandoned,—will be 
followed by the production of some entirely new 
work. Never was the public of Europe so anxious 
to receive—and so disposed to receive with respect— 
a gift from the master who has lived to sce some 
reputations, which for awhile supplanted his own, 
dwindle or expire. 

We are glad to read, in the Paris journals, that 
that intelligent Alsatian composer, M. Ambroise 
Thomas, has * had a turn” at the Académie. In the 
new ballet, ‘ Betty,’ his music seems to have pleased. 


It was sure to be cleverly and carefully written; since | 


M. Thomas only stands in need of a little more spon- 


taneity to take foremost rank among the composers | 


of gay French opera music.—We are, also, told that 
the new danseuse, Signora Fuoco, has been brilliantly 
successful in the new ballet. Let the French talk as 


they will of the degraded state of Art in Italy,’ 


here comes athird marvel from the reviled country— 
and in that branch, too, which has been always con- 
sidered as their national speciality—since they last 
produced one for themselves. Where isthe Parisienne 
who can measure her battemens-brisés, entrechats, 
and we know not what beside, with 
Cerito or Carlotta Grisi, or this new lady ? 
Gazette Musicale gives us another welcome piece 
of French Opera news: namely, the possibility of 
Madame Stolz “ reciprocating,” by quitting the 
Académie for the Italian stage. She is even an- 
nounced as likely to join Madame Cinti-Damoreau, 
at Vichy,—for the purpose of studying, with that 


accomplished cantatrice, * La Cenerentola,’ ‘ Otello,’ 
and * Semiramide.’ Should these tidings be true, 
we may have hopes of good operas again, and of 
good prime donne. Let us repeat, that the manage- 
ment could not do better than treat with Madame 
Castellan: whose place—were it only from her de- 
ficiency of the true southern bocca—is, assuredly, not 
| the Italian musical drama. 


| A new copyright decision is said recently to have 
passed the courts of law in Germany, establishing 
a property in melody,—which makes it, henceforth, 
impossible for any composer to take a theme for 
variations, or other similar purpose, without the con- 
sent of the publisher. It isa nice point to deter- 
mine, whether, in this matter, protection may not be 
pushed a little too far. 

The Duke of Brunswick is said to have promul- 
gated an ukase (no more liberal word will do!) 
which will strike all those who are familiar with 
theatres to be no less odd than despotic. This is, 
that every fortnight a new play shall be represented 
at the Court Theatre—and every six weeks a new 
opera. 

The exceptional, not to say eccentric, musicians 
appear resolved to conquer domains hitherto esteemed 
too incompletely civilized to tempt the Artist on his 
march, M. Liszt is arinounced as en roufe for Odessa 
and the Crimea. It is added, however, that his wan- 


| derings are not far from their close: and that it is 


his intention to open, at Paris,a school for the piano- 
forte, in a year or two from this time,—his prepara- 
tions being already in progress—M. Ole Bull has 
started for Algiers. 

Our musical friends will be amused by the fullow- 
ing description of that singular pianist, M. Leo- 
pold de Meyer. The St. Louis Evening Gazette, 
of the 30th ult., says:—“ We went to hear De 
Meyer last evening; he has a very agreeable 
appearance, full of smiles and graces, which were 
taxed last night almost to effort by the compli- 
ments of the audience, and long-continued shouts 
of applause. After the ‘Carnival,’ he was called 
back, and gave ‘Yankee Doodle,’ with vatria- 
tions. The high silvery notes, with the low distant 
bell, followed by the triumphant chorus, was quite 
historical, and it altogether had a most charming 
effect. De Meyer's touch is very peculiar—he 
drives at his instrument, hammer and tongs, like a 
blacksmith on a wager, lifting his hands almost to 
his forehead, and then pounding the instrument, as 
if he were doing vengeance upon it; again, twisting 
his fingers like a spinning-wheel, so that you can 
hear nothing but the airy vibrations with which they 
seem surrounded. De Meyer's pianoforte is quite 
unique in its way, and well strung.” 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences. —July 6.—A paper was 
read by M. Payen, on the chemical analysis and 
general properties of coffee.—M. Séguier gave a de- 
scription of a machine for the cleaning of seed corn, 
so as to remove the inert and useless portions. MM. 
Piobert and Morin presented another paper on tur- 
bines, giving an account of the various ameliorations 
of which they are susceptible.—The next paper read 
was a report by M. Duvivier, in the name of a com- 





Madlles. | 
La| 


mittee, earnestly recommending the Minister of 
Public Instruction to bring into the Chamber of 
Deputies a bill for the publication of a national edi- 
tion of the works of Lavoisier.—M. Cauchy informed 
the Academy that the obstacles which had occurred 


| to prevent the realization of a plan, by the chavri- 


table society of St. Regis, for the civil and religious 
marriage of persons of the poorer classes living toge- 
ther without the bonds of marriage, have been re- 
moved, and that arrangements have been made for 
such persons to have the marriage rites performed 
without cost to themselves. 

Sale of Antique Bronzes.—The collection of bronzes, 
belonging to the late Mr. Deville, the phrenologist, 
have been sold by Messrs. Christie & Manson. The 
collection was chiefly formed in Italy by the Count de 
Vaude, Baron Denon, and the Marquis de la Grange, 
—firom whom it passed into the possession of Mr. De- 
ville. There were 124 lots,—com prising some worksof 
Cellini, Clodion, Michael Angelo, and Bernini. We 
give a few of the prices the articles fetched, Four 
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busts, modelled by Bernini during his visit to Paris, 
and afterwards executed by him in Italy, of Henri 
Quatre, Louis Quatorze, Condé, and Turenne, 188 
guineas. These busts formerly adorned the Saloon 
of Mars, at Versailles; and were subsequently pre- 
sented by Louis XVI. to Stanislaus, King of Poland. 
Two beautiful Tazzas, supported by children, for- 
merly in the possession of the last-mentioned monarch, 
162 guineas. Two ewers, of elaborate workmanship, 
by Cellini, 49 guineas. Milo rending-the Oak, 28 
inches high, by M. Angelo, purchased by the Marquis 
de la Grange from the Medicis family, 60 guineas. 
Pluto and Proserpine, a fine group of Italian work- 

manship, 36 inches high, formerly in the Pitti Palace, 
the same sum. AZneas carrying Anchises, and fol- 
lowed by Ascanius, a fine group 33 inches high, for- 
merly in the Borghese Palace, 69 guineas. Napoleon 
seated at a table,—the celebrated original model by 
Denon, at whose sale it was purchased by the Mar- 
quis de la Grange, for a large sum,—21/. 10s. Her- 
cules and Omphale, by M. Angelo, brought from the 
Borghese Palace in 1795, 43 guineas.— Universe. 

Chinese Map.—Amongst the articles brought from 
China by the Commission who have just returned from 
that country,—and which are exhibited at the Ministry 
of Commerce,—is a map of the world, presented to the 
Commission by the head Mandarin of Canton. The 
Chinese geographer has arranged the earth quite in 
his own way. With him, there are no isthmuses, no 
peninsulas ; the Isthmus of Suez is replaced by a 
magnificent arm of the sea, which detaches itself 
from the Mediterranean to fall into the Red Sea. 
We see nothing of the Isthmus of Panama, and the 
two seas on that side are connected in the same way. 
There are neither Pyrenees nor Alps, and hardly are 
the vast mountains of America indicated. On the 
other hand, however, China is liberally dealt with 
by the geographer; for upon this point it occupies 
not less than three-quarters of the whole globe.— 
Galignani. 





To ConresPondENTs.—E. H.—received. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S GRAND _ 
BAL MAS QU E, 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
ON MONDAY, JULY 20th, 1846, 
N JULLIEN has the honour to announce, that 
e  it_is his intention to terminate the series of his CON- 
CERTS D’ETE, with a 
GRAND BAL MASQUE, 
which will take place on Monpar, July 20, 1846, 

It is with great pride and gratification, that M. Jutirey is again 
enabled to refer to the increasing patronage bestowed on these 
entertainments,—the Ball, which took place in February last, 
having far exceeded all the former, both in the od of the 

company, as well as in his own pecuniary remuneratio 

ULLIEN believes that the universal commendations of the 
visitors to his former Bals Masques, as well as the totally unpre- 
cedented praise bestowed by the Public Newspapers thereon, will 
be a sufficient guarantee for the general splendour and excellence 
of the Grand Entertainment above announced ; yet he feels it his 
duty to engage himself, by the assurance to his numerous patrons, 
that the arrangements on the 2vth shall (if possible) exceed those 


of his former Bals. 
THE DECORATIONS 


BOTH 
ILLUMINATI VE AND FLORAL 
Of the whole Theatre, will be  eatizely unique and suited to the 


VENTILA VION. 
The Italian system of Ventilation, which has succeeded most 
completely, will be ado} oy on os Ls =e of the Ball. 
HE ORCHESTRA 
Will, as before, be complete, and consist of 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGIIT MUSIC IANS, 

Being roe pashan Concert Orchestra with numerousadditions. 
Principal Cornet-a-Pistons, - - Herr Kanic, 
Condutor, M. JULLIEN. 

The New and fashionable Music of the present Season will be 
played, and — etn —— oe -KAS, WALTZES, and Quap- 
RILLES, composed express or er Majest ‘*s Court Balls 
Almack’s, &¢. by MJ JULLIEN, _— 5 


TicKETS FoR THE BALL, 10s, 6d, 
The Pric es of admission for 
-ECTATORS 


(For whom the Audience | portion of the Theatre will, as before, be 
apart,) 
Will be as on ‘for mer occasions, viz.— 
Dress Circles . Ps 


Lower Gallery one ee vail onl 5 
Upper Do * 
rivate Boxes, from 3¢, 38. u wards, 
Persons eatiee : Beaveae Boxes will have the Privilege of passing 
to and from the Ball Room without extra charg 
Tickets for the Ball, Places, and Private ean, may be secured, 
on application to Mr. Reilly, at the Box Office of the Theatre, which 
is open from 10 sn le? Private Boxes also at Mr. Mitcheli’s and 
Mr. Sams’ Libraries; and at M. JULLIEN & Co.’s Musical 
Establishment, 24, Regent-street. 


The Bening Sesame, Water, &c, will be kept in Wenham Lake 
Ice. Coffee, Tea, and Ice Creams will be supplied during the 
Evening, and at One o’Clock Supper will be served. 


Mr. J. Nathan, Jun., of 18, Castle-street, Leicester-square, is 
appointed Costumier to the Ball. 


Persons in the Costume of Clowns, Harlequi \ 1 
Will not be admitted. "1 °* Pantaloons 





in small svo. price 3s. 6d, 
OEMS. By Mrs. ALFRED MonTGOMERY. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W searlee: place. 
This day is sae ath NDE 8vo. 28. 6d. 
( N the MEANS of RE DERING ‘MORE 
EFFICIENT the EDU CATION, one PEOPLE. A Letter 
tothe LORD BISHOP of ST. — S. By WALTER FAR- 
QUHAR HOOK, D.D. Vicar ork 
John Murray, ‘Albemarte+ street. 
eee > HOME AND COLONIAL — 
3 day is i post 8vo, 2s. 
ALE'’S BRIGADE = in AFFGHANISTAN, with 
an Account of the SEIZUKE and DEFENCE of JELLA- 
L ABAD. By Rev. G. R.GLEIG, Principal Chaplain of the Forces, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
his day is published, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ‘s 
YOPULAR FALLACIES against GEN ERAL 
Pm TERESTS. A Translation of*S 
By Frédérick Bastiat, Member of the iastieute of France, 
With Notes by G. R. PORTER, F.R.S. 
John Murray, “Albe marle- street. 














maw WORK ON LEVELLING, 


his day is published, price 
MANUAL of 2 BACT ICAL LEVELLING, 
ble t 
"a im y “By G. FRANC oO Cia WAYS and CANAlg 
2 or o! t 
With humerous Ex - a AY pris ke be 


nokin, Marshall & Co. Stationers 
MEDICAL, INVALID AND GENERAL 
co egornes. 25, Pall Mall, London, and 22, Nassau. 
Subscribed Capital £500,000, 


Diseased and Healthy Lives assured at equitabl 
F. G. P- NEISON, Actus, 


TICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, No. 18, King William-street, Mansion Hous, 


Haire and all Book 








stee: 
Sir. fe ody Duke, Ald. M. ns Benjamin Hawes, Esq.Deputy, 





Just published, demy 12mo. price 6s 
BBOTSMERE;; or, Illustrations of Home 
Fanaol oe By M ARY GERTRUDE, Author of * Philip 
an 
.. = hittaker & Co.; Hamilton, Adams & Co. Kendal: 
John Hudso 


ak aoe for publication, X, vol. feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d., a 
Sdition o' 
Te E PURITAN’S GRAVE. By the late 
WILLIAM PITT SCARGILL, Author of ‘ The Usurer’s 
Daughter,’ * Light in Darkness,’ &c. &c. 
London : published by E. C hurton, 26, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 








Just published, 4to. 16s. in cloth, with coloured Plates, 
r oe SYSTEMS OF ASTRONOMY: 
The Newtonian System ; 2nd. The od stem in Accord- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures. By ISAAC FROST. 
ee London : Simpkin, Marshall & Ci 0. = 
NOUVELLE REVUE ENCYC LOPEDIQUE, 
Publiée par Firmin <r} Fré nes, Paris. 


This isa New Monthly Review. of ‘Literature and Science, with 
Accounts of Scientific Bodies, Literary Societies, Memoirs, Cor- 
respondence and Bibliographical Intelligence. 

Subscription for 8 months, 21 
London: F. Didot & Co. Amen-corner, P’ sternoster, -row. 


NEW COMPANION FOR THE TOURIST IN FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth lettered, 
IJROSE SOUTH. 





PROM THE 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, Author of * Italy, 
Dearie Jerrold’s Magazine observes, “It is possible ‘to event 
with freshness a country ge A described by many writers. 
Mr. ade’s volumes are highly original; because, basing his 
remarks on his own idiosyncracies, he rather controverts some of 
the opinions of others than echoes them. | He has collected, in 
moving one, many legends and traditions. 
— Ollier, 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 
ust published, svo. cloth, price 10s, 6d ; 
THE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


a S PRACTICE ON THE CHURCH, 
ost Svo. price 8s. 6d. the 4th edition of 
n \HEOPHIL US ANGLICANUS; or, Instruc- 
tion for the yyane Student concerning the CHURCH, and 
our own Branch 0: 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of St. Peter's, Westminster. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s C hurchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Diary in France. 2nd edition. 6s, 6d. 
2. Discourses on Public Education. 9s. 6d. 


3. Sermons preached at Harrow School. 8s. 6d. 





Barnard, Fsq. Charles I Baldwin, Esq, 
Life Assurances are effected by this Company on eve; ery description 4 
of risk, on a profit or non-profit scale. Credit of balf then Ds nd 
miums for the first five years allowed on Policies es effected for 
the whole term of life. Payment of Premiums so arranged a 
meet the convenience or wishes of the Assured, A Policy may 
Assurers on real or undoubted personal terms of 
years, repayable by instalments. Particular stewie is te. 
VILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary, 
————$—$—<—< 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000, 
Annual Income £140.000. Bonuses declared £529,000, 
Presi 
The Right mene ‘EARL GREY. 
Directors. 
The Earl of Macclesfield. uire, Esq. 
. James Sherman 
ohn Deering, Esq. Alt red Beaumont, Es Esq. 
‘able of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy’ Life:— 
With With 
Bonus, 








| Without 
onus. 


be made an absolute security. Advances continue to be be made to 

quested to the C eny Prospectuses of the Compan 

50, Regent-street, London. Established 1806, 

Claims paid since the —— of the Office £1,520,0, 

Frederick 

Sir Jobn Osborn, Bart. Rev 

Alexander Henderson, M.D.| Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
Without 

Bonus. Bonus. 


For the whole Life, at an 


" |For the whole Life,atan 
‘or the whole Lif 
Annual 1 Payment of on 


Annual Payment of 


- & 

3 40 
8 45 
3 


50 
9 55 








Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims :— 


No.of | Sum 
Policy. | Insured. 





| No. of | Sum 


Sum paid. |) Policy. ‘Insured. 


Sum Paid, 


&. &. 
435 t 4, 
1,973 7.652 
3,085 7,706 
3,378 7,500 5 


“ey 
1 1 || 3,307 
13 3 || 3617 
6 0] 4,024 
9 


4,888 1,654 1 























Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon 
application to the Agents of the we in all the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom: and at the head Office, No, 5, 
Regent-street. JOHN A. BEAUN IONT, 
Managing Director. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Charles Pole. “i ‘Chairman. 

Charles Boultoe, _7 Latigehe, Esq. 

Hon. P. eydell, Bouverie it is Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Harry Chanter Cc hoy Littledale Esq. 
John Conkereli, Ee Henry Littledale, 

} ay Pepys c et Esq. | George W. ards Norman, Esq, 





ARNOLD AND FRADERSDORFF’S NEW INTRODUCTION 
te ) GERMAN. 
price 5s. 6d, 
HE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the plan 
of * Henry’s First Latin Book.’ 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, a late pais. sof Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
And A ADERSDORFF, 
panes of ithe, University of Berlin. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Ww ecieeaitinee. 


*,* A KEY to the aseeiees is now ready. 
small Svo. price 3s. 6c 


In d. 
\ TINTERTON: a Tale for Young People. 
By Mrs. FRANCIS VIDAL, 

Author of the ‘Tales for the Bush, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- -place, London; 
Spreat & Wallis, Exeter. 
Of whom may be had, by thesame Author, # 


* Tales forthe Bush. 5s. 


Mary Parker; a Tale on the Office for 
mF... of W omen. 6d. 


Just published, — may be had gratis, 


EM ARKS on IM PROVEMENT S in 
REWING, by using the Patent Malt and Hop Extract, 
enabling Families to Brew without Brewing Utensils, 








Instractions for Bevving fiom the Patent Malt 
and Hop Extract, 
London 





Dircks & Co. 7, Nicholas-] ne, Lombard-street. 


$q Brice Pears ra Pa 

Charles Bell ford, Esq. Charles Richard 1 Esq. 

illiam Franks, Esq. Henry Rich, 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Henry Stuart, vay MP. 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. Claude George Thornton, Esq, 
Edward Harman, Esq. George Smit Thornton, Esq. 
Joseph Hoare. "9: 
ARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, dctua 

The mi beg to inform the Public that the ‘Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in 
the profils according to the Conditions contained in their Pam 
let of Rates,which may be obtained at the Office, La 
street, London, or of any of the Agonss of the 

he Premiums required by t Office on Young Lives are 

lower than those of most of the Old Established O 

A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Palsey Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, 
the Additions then made to the Policies were on an average ofthe 
different Ages One per Cent. Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
Period when the Policy Holders became entitled to participate 
in the Profits of the Society. 


NOTICE TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 
TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 
The attention of gee Equitable Policy Holders is particularly 
called to the Half Credit Scales of Premium of this company, 
by which table the anaes te be declared at the next investiga: 
tion in January, 1850. e secured at a present annual 
geoment of one-half ‘the rates charged by 
n the event of ; Geath, 
amount of premiums on credit. 
survive the declaration of the bonus, the policy s may be al ined 
to lapse, and the company will renounce all c = for the half 
premiums which may be due thereon; or in the event it of the 
party being at that time in bad health, the policy can be kept 
g to pay the full premium of the age as # 











NEW MAGAZINE. 


THE COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE and 
JOURNAL of TRADE STATISTICS. No. I. for Aveust, 
Price 1s. 6d., will contain a mass of important information for men 
of business, not to be met with in any other publication. It will 
consist of four distinct departments, viz. 1. Or1GINAL ARTICLES 
on Commercial Subjects. 2. Lecau Artictes and Decisions. 
. Trape Statistics, including all Parliamentary and Official 
Documents. 4. Montuty Reports, including Monetary and 
Banking—The Corn, C 7 Colonial, and Home Markets—Com- 
pariocs of Exports and Imports for the Month. 
at -—: roombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; and all 





first paror gg The above plan, originating with t his pany, 
was found peculiarly saventeqeons at the last equitanle division 
in 1840, when it was largel opted, and many of the —_ 
then effected are still in force, and large bonuses have 
added to them on thescale of the following table :— 
Sum Assured. Time Assure Sum added to sw ae 
becccece $ years 10 months £683 
5,000. 
biitivcccsses : years 
5,000. -eee0-- 2 years 
Prospectuses and every information Ln be ol 
B’teonox to the resident directors, 
Lennox Boyd, Esq., at the offices, No. 8, Wate 
don. 





Sonn 
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QcorT 
re 
SOO SORANCE SOCIETY. : 
BONUS CERTIFICATES. . 
i been issued from the head 
i oe 7 is probable that out of between 
ont ae Tome, few may have miscarried, it is requested 
who bas not received his certificate will com- 
ith the Manager on the subject. - 
Me a] at sist December, 1845, arising from the accumulation 
waiums, 1,701,633/. 1s. 64d-, or upwards of one miliion 
hundred thousand pounds. fi 
~ venue at 3ist December, 1845, consisting of annual 
Anoual eed return from invested capital, 248,929/., or nearly 
ined and fifty thousand pounds. ‘ 
The Directors are desirous that the members should keep in 


view: i e last ten years the amount of insurances 
Ist. font ceria ee on an average, exceeded half-a-million 
e' 


xpenses of management are kept as low as can 

tthe eoestently with the due and proper conduct of 

i business, and that an allowance in the way of 

me ‘on is not made to all persons indiscriminately who are 

reater the extent of the Society's business the 

a, Tost oe will the expense of management bear to each 
aal member's interest. 


isH WIDOWS’ FUND and LIFE) 


57, Charing-cross, London. 
d 1797. 





} eaths which have occurred during the last 14 
sted =e Te ee carr little more than one-half of what might 
e made 2 it been expected according to the Tables of Mortality upon 
r Somme @ wh the Society’s calculations are founded—having been 
tion is uring the seven years ending 3lst December, 1838, in the ratio 
, Te of 37 to 100, and ore the seven years ending 3ist I » 

t io of 51 to 109. . . 5 
aoe et accumulating and investing the premiums for the 


the Society during the 31 years that it has been in 

4 not a shilling bas been lost, and that the capital thus 
eited and invested (independently of payments to the extent 
. rds of 766,000/. to the representatives of deceased mem- 





, at 3ist December last, to the sum of 1.700,000/, 
en be amount looking to what is stated above, it is only 
sonable and natural to expect that a large surplus fund or 
voit should be realized, the members, and they only, are en- 
ried to derive any benefit therefrom; and that in this respect, 
Esq therefore, this Society, and all others similarly constituted, di 
an, roprietary companies, which appropriate 
Esq. rofit to their proprietors, partly in the 
1, Esq. but still more in the way of large additions to the stock. 
y Life:— ing the attention of members to these points, the Direc- 
; : fident that it will be suflicient to satisfy them that 
With they have connected themselves with a safe and a flourishing 
igstitution; but the bonus certificates, which have now been 
wot to the members, aflord the best practical evidence that can 
Life, at be given of the benefits already conferred upon them. It will 
—-_ te observed by the older members—by those who joined the 
= iety between the years 1815 and 1819 inclusive—that at Ist 
had puary last there was for each 1,000/. of original insurance an 
3 an addition of 809/, 88. 7d¢., and that besides this, in the event of 
317 their death before the ist January, 1853, when the next appro- 
410 8 pration of profits falls to be made, there will be added so much 
564 pore foreach year they may live in the interval; that, in the 
eeot of their death (after payment of the premium for the 
aims :— year), there will be paid under each 1,000/. insurance— 
: ln thle year 1846 ° £1,845 12 4 
, n the year 1848 . 
jum Paid. » ~—«1880 
—_———., ” 852 . . 
& sd. Themembers who joined the Society in the year 1830 will, in 
ll 13 like manner, derive proportionate benetits; there will be paid 
862 411 under each 1,000/. insured, in the event of death, after payment 
622 97 of the premium — 
654 13 6 In the year 1846 «...eseeeeeses £1,365 
ined ” 1848 eee 1 
q 1 
» principal 1852 ccccseccccesce 1,525 19 10 
ce, No. i Inthe ease of those members who joined the society in the year 
Director jai), there will be paid under each 1,000/. insured, in the event 


of death, after payment of the premium— 
In the year 1846 ..ssecesceeees £1,142 

° 1848 «+. 1,187 

” 1850 ..- 1,232 

” 1852 1,276 16 
Thus it will be seen, that whilst great benefits are conferred 
upon the members whose connexion with this society is of long 
sanding, the interest of those whose connexion is of later date 


| aenotsacrificed. The directors are most desirous that the 
sq. members should examine into and make themselves acquainted 
nan, Esq. ith the principles of division adopted by their own society ; 
wd in order that they may have an opportunity of doing so, 
le, Esq. the manager has prepared and printed a short and simple ex- 
PF. panatory statement on the subject, which may be had on ap- 
M.P. plication, and any further information or explanation that may 
mion, Esq, be required will at once be afforded. 
aton, Esq. ln the meantime let each member keep in view— 
|. That at whatever age he may goin the society, as he cannot 
; tell thedayon which his death shall happen, he and his co- 
lolders of members, by payment of premiums corresponding to their 
wae in ive chances of life, are all placed upon an equal footing; 
‘ir —_ possible to calculate the exact premium 
eadneedle- ted during the member's life (and accu- 
a mulated at a Sopeatng rate of interest), shall be precisely 
y Lives are equal tothe sum insured to be paid on his death; and as, even 
. oo an average of many cases, although a nearer approximation 
y Holders may be had to the exact premium, it is still impossible to fix its 
1843, and ise amount—the society, in order to prevent inevitable 
rerage ofthe kruptcy, must charge a higher rate of premium than can, 
i, from the uder any circumstances, be supposed necessary to meet the 
participate Tsk. 
insurance 
aD ‘a " 
IRS. sas 
RANCE amounts to, and considering that nearly the 
Leaden : Called “* lit” arises from the surplus pre- 
.L a mum received beyond what the result of the investigation 
articularly to have been necessary to meet the risks, the mode of 
company, dwtribating that profit. which it appears to the directors bears 
—s the nearest approach to equity, is to give it back to the mem- 
nt anny fr emace Proportions —— mes have contribated towards 
Ps jon ; and thus, whether the premiums shall, upon the 
d, lees the vestigation be found to have been more than the risk re- 
fe iined quired, in the ratio of 5, 10, or 20 per cent., to add to each sum 
a“ insured in a corresponding ratio; and in order to give effect to 
r : the ources of profit other than that arising from the surplus 
ony be bs emiams above referred to, that these additions should be 
an ben upon the accumulated amount of the original in- 
ye as W Wrances, and previously declared additions. 
° reed RAL this is one of the leading principles adopted by this 
ecole ‘ety, and that in following it, no undue beneiit is conferred 
, a bene ¢ f members to the prejudice of another; all 
a poke ee with the same prospects of benefit, and whether 
Policy pe ce cut off after a short period of connexion. or after 
D ‘ ° ‘ag lengthened period of connexion, he still benefits, as 
He would he possible, in proportion to the extent to which he 
H i ave done had the real chances of life been known when 
- : Joined the society. 
tained on By order of the Court of Directors. 
Esq. and Head Offic , JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
o0-placs, e,5, St. Andrew’s-square. fdinburgb. June 25, 1846, 
HUGH M'‘KEAN, Agent. 


Ofice in London, 7, Pall Mall. 


YIM 





70, Lombard-street, and 
tablishe 

re Directors. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 
R. Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. | R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. C,. Hampden Turner, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

Auditors. 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. | Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
— oan Vavis, Esq. | . " 

The Periodical Valuation of the Policies effected with this 
Company on the RETURN SYSTEM will be made after the 
8rd of July, 1847, when an equitable proportion of the surplus 
premiums will be allotted to the Holder of every such Policy 
issued prior to that date. E 

The peculiar feature in the mode of division adopted by this 
Company consists in the admission of every member to participate 
in the surplus be has assisted to create. 

The general Plan of the Office comprises all the real advan- 
tages of which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible. 
Insurances may be effected on the Keturn or Non-Keturn 
a. In either case, the Assured will be guaranteed from 
all Liability ofpartnership, and will possess the most ample Security 
arising from the large »ccumulations of the Company invested 
in the Government Funds, and the unlimited responsibility of 
its Proprietary. x 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company 
appointed in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 

R. TUCKER, Secretary. 
ENCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
1 Co.’s Warehouse, No. 9, 


purchased at MINTON & Albion- 


place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
WYATT, PARKER &C 


‘o. Agents. 

The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 
-B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 

slabs, and tiles, for fire-places, &c. &c. 


PATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 

.E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
rane Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 

ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1436, 1840, and 1842. 

82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


(GOLD FLAT HORIZONTAL WATCHES, 
: gold dials, carefully finished, with engine-turned cases, 
jewelled in four holes, going barrel to continue the action of 
the watch while winding, are offered price 74 guineas. These 
elegant little watches will be found to perform very correctly, 
and a printed undertaking is given, with fixed terms on which 
they will always receive any attention required. — ‘T. COX 
SAVORY & Co, Watchmakers, &c. 47, Cornhill (seven doors 
from Gracechurch-street), London, a 
N.B.—second-band watches purchased in exchange. 


‘0 SCHOOLS.—The HAIR-LINE POINTED 

PENS.—These Pens are now universally acknowledged 
to be unrivalled ; the u stroke is so fine as to be hardly per- 
ceptible, while, from the flexibility of the metal and perfect 
finish of the pen, a fine and regular down-stroke is insured. 
There are three kinds— Broad, Medium, and Fine Points, which 
= sol in boxes of a gross each, price 5s., at Relfe & Fletcher's, 

oak-lane. 


| EAL & SON’S LIST OF BEDDING, con- 
_taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusivel rthe rt facture and sale of Bedding (no bed- 
steads or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather- 
dressers and Bedding M f ers, 196, opposite the Chapel, 
‘Tottenham-court-road. 




















PELIcan LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE,| T)IAMOND DUST, direct from the Mines.— 


Geruine DIAMOND DUST. for giving instantaneously 
the keenest edge to the bluntest razor or kpife, is now regular! 
imported, and may be had at the Wholesale Depét, Angele 
court, opposite Somerset-house, Strand. Londén; in boxes 
(with Instructions,) at Is.. 2s. 6¢., 5s., and 10s. 6d. each; and at 
the various agents throughout the world. Shippers and country 
agents supplied on liberal terms. LKither of the boxes will be 
transmitted free to any part of the country. See * Bell's Life,” 
‘Family. Herald,’ the * Critic,” * Times,’ ‘Church and State 
Gazette,’ ‘Sportsman's Magazine.” 


MESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
a" Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm bas just 
arrived from Paris, after solocting various elegancies suitable 
for presents, of which they now have a most splendid variety. 
Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, desks, 
&c. is the very best that can be manufactured. Their stamps 
for marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number 
of the nobility. Dies for stamping paper, a 
the best style, with either crest, coronet. 0} a 
of either of which may be selected from an al 
variety at their establishment, Egyptian Hall, Picea: 
122. Bishopsgate-street Within. Plates for visiting-cards en- 
ever for 2s. 6d. and 100 cards printed for 2s. 6d. essrs. 
arry & Son are also sole agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery. 


EEE y . 
‘OFFEE AS IN FRANCE. —It is a fact 
/ beyond dispute. that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 

there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to 
duce strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties. hus it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the ope of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportéons not known to any 
other house. 5 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
strength and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed; and as 
we are coflee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full supply 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 
tinental method. . : 

‘The rapid andstillincreasing demand forthis Coffee has caused 

reat excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
tee copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 
We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
state that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
can it be had at any other house. In future we shall distinguish 
it from all others as, 

SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8d. per lb. 

Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country, 

We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to 1s. 4d. 

Tea Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day and 
Martin's, leading through into ss, Dean-stree 


RY SPARROW, Proprietor. 
N ETCALFES NEW 











PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. ‘The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of al)sorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the uxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 
blishment,—130B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street, 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
by some houses. 





r TT, ~ 
PATENT VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER. 
_—-CHARLES MACINTOSH & Co. beg to inform the 

Public that they are the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of 
the above Substance. The distinguishing properties of the 
Patent Vulcanized India Rubber are, its uniform elasticity, in 
various temperatures; its not becoming hard on exposure to 
extreme cold, nor liable to injury from contact with heat. Its 
strength is greater than that of native caoutchouc; it is indis- 
soluble in essential oils; it resists the effects of oil and grease in 
different degrees, according to the purposes for which it is 
manufactured. | ees 

Among the various useful applications of the Patent Vulcan- 
ized India Rubber, may be enumerated 

WASHERS or RINGS for joints in steam and water-pipes, and 
for valves for steam-engines; by which labour is economized, 
and the joints more effectually made,than by any other mode. 

ELASTIC BANDS, for holding together bundles of letters, 


apers, &c. _ N a 
In ARTICLES of DRESS—Springs for waistcoat-backs and 
trowsers, straps for trowsers, brace-ends, garters, &c. 

In CALICO-PRINTING, the substitute for blanket has been 
found to produce a much finer impression than the woollen 
hitherto used, and with considerably less pressure; hence a 
savingin power, and wear of lapping. 

COVERS for furnishing rollers (in lieu of flannel), are perfect 
for their purpose; and as the India Rubber does not absorb 
moisture, they can be easily cleansed, and no colour need be 


Dp 





wasted. 
FLEXIBLE HOSE for fire- engines, brewers’ purposes, gas, &c. 
SPRINGS for railway and other vans and carriages, and for 
buffers and Sree A . 
CORRUGATED FELT, for placing between the rails and the 
chairs of railways on the sleepers. to take off the ultimate con- 
cussion, and to prevent_in wooden continuous sleepers the 
embedding of the rails, &c. 
Cambridge-street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester, 
April, 1846. 
C MACINTOSH and Co., Patentees and Sole 
e Manufacturers of the VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER, 
beg to inform merchants and factors that they have established 
works at No. 22, Coleshill-street, Birmingham, for the manu- 
facture of articles from the Vulcanized India Rubber, under 
the patent granted toS. Perry and T. B. Daft; and for the con- 
venience of those parties who have been supplied witb elastic 
bands for holding together parcels of papers, &c., vest backs, 
trouser puffs, straps for trousers, boot gussets, belts, garters, 
&c., they have retained the original numbers given to all 
the articles, so that orders described poesreens y will have 
immediate attention. The Vulcanized India Rubber has been 
much improved in quality, and the efflorescence of sulphur on 
the surface entirely d.—Cambridge-street, Manchest 
June 24, 1846, 








(PE SUMMER RIDE or PROMENADE. 

The peculiar virtues of C. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM of 
COLUMBIA completely removes the difficulty experienced by 
ladies in preserving their ringlets after exercise. Its use so 
invigorates the hair, that tresses previously the straightest and 
most destitute of curl, rapidly acquire a vigour which maintains 
in permanent ringlets the head-dress of the most persevering 
votary of the ball-room, the ride, or the promenade. Its 
eflicacy in preserving, strengthening, and renewing the hair 
has become a matter of notoriety among all civilized nations. 
3s. 6d., 6s, and lls. per bottle. No other prices. Oldridge’s 
Balm, 1, Wellington-street, the second house from the Strand. 


YOWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
\ TIPRICE, A WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEETH, 
compounded of the Choicest and most Recherche Ingredients of 
the Oriental Herbal ; the leading requisites of cleanliness and effi- 
cacy being present in the bizhest possible degree. It bestows 
on the TEETH a pearl-like whiteness and frees them from tartar; 
imparts to the GUMS a@ healthy firmness, and to the BREATH a 
grateful sweetness and perfume. \ts inestimable properties as an 
improver and beautifier of the TEETH and sfrengthener of the 
coms, have obtained its selection by the Court and Royal 
Family of Great Britain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility, 
throughout Europe, while the general demand for it at once 
announces the favour in which it is universally held. Price 
2s. 9d. per box. ae 4 i 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, an Eastern Bo- 
TANICAL Discovery of surprising efficacy for rendering the 
skin soft, clear and fair—bestowing a healthy roseate hue on the Come 
ylerion ! and for eradicating all CUTANEUUS ERUPTIONS, 
DISCOLORA TIONS and FRECKLES. Price 4s. 6d. aud 8s, 6d, 
er bottle. 
2 *,* It is imperative on purchasing either article to see that 
the word * ROWLAND’S” is on the Labels. 
Sold by | om at 20, HATTON-GARDEN, Lonpon, and by Che- 
mists and Perfumers. é v 
All other articles under the same names are FRAUDULENT 
IMITATIONS!! nd 
CERTAIN CURE for BILE, HEAD- 
4 ACHES, and also for WEAK and DERANGED STO- 
MACHS, by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nothing tends so much 
to bring on incurable diseases aflecting either the heart, the 
liver, or the lungs, as an unhealthy state of the stomach, which 
in the first instance, causes loss of appetite, loss of strength an 
loss of energy. Now, if a few doses of Holloway 's justly cele- 
brated Pills be taken to purify the blood, they will immediately 
give a healthy action to all the vitals, and act like a charm 
upon the whole system ; restoring health and vigour even in 
cases where the physician's skill had been of no avail. Sold by 
all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 
244, Strand, London, 
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ee 
Some Scarce and Valuable BOOKS, in the Stock of T. KERSLAKE, Bookseller, 3, PARK 
STREET, BRISTOL, and now selling by him at the affixed N ET CASH PRICES. 


Any Books bought from this List will be delivered in London free of expense. 


Alexandri (Natalis) Historia Ecclesiastica Veteris 
Novique Testamenti, ab orbe condito ad Ann. post Christum 1600, 
nune conjunctim edita, Rerum novarum Asseariene, | ey et 
Indicibus locupl. aucta, Paris, 1714, folio, 8 vols, calf, 3/. 3s. 

Annales du Museum d'Histoire Naturelle, par les 
P de cet Etabli nt, (Lacepede,Geoffroy-Saint Hilaire, 
Lamarck, Cuvier, Latreille, Decandolle, De Leuze, Daudin, Hum- 
boldt, Bompland, Le Pelletier, Vauquelin, Risso, Trochet, &c. &c.} 
Paris, 1802—13, many hundred plates, éfo. ha vols, the complete 
series, half russia, gilt, a handsome set, ¢/. 

America, or an Exact Description of the West 
{indies ¥ y N. N., Gent., 1655,—America, the Second Part, contain- 

speemetical Description of the several Provinces, both 
oft iate. N ort and Southern Parts, no date,—12mo. 2 vols. scarce, 
russia, extra, gilt edges, 1/. Se. 

The Annual Register, Dodsley, 1757-1830, 8yo. 
76 vols. gilt backs, neat, 62. 6s, (cost more than Gol.) 

Antonino, Arzinesch. de Fiorenza:—In coméza 
tractato uullgare o sia confessionale—Elquale se intitula Medicia 
de Lanima, Et e diuiso in cinque parte principale——Bononie, im- 

pressum anno M.CCCCLXXY (1472), 4to. very rare, russia, neat, 2/. 2s, 
The Colophon is atthe end of the 4th part (fol. 8); after which 
= Lo tractato de le Excommunicatione,’ forming the 5th 





Pethis Archbishop was also the author of the Chronicle printed at 
Nuremberg by Koberger, 1484. 
Archeologia, from 1803 to 1843, also the Index 
to the first 15 vols. numerous plates, 4to. 17 vols. and 1 part, uncut, 
v1. 9a. (cost from 40 to 50 guineas). 


S. Athanasii Opera Omnia, Colonia, 1686, folio, | 


Qvols. calf, 22. 8s. 


yliffe’s (Jo.) Parergon Juris Canonici Anglicani, | 


or, a Commentary by Way of Supplement to the Canons and Con- 
oe. with an Account of the Canon Law in General, &c. &c., 
. folio, scarce, half calf, a sheet as usual stained, 2/. 2s, 

Baroni (Cxs., Card.) Annales Ecclesiastice, 
Antv., 1610, &c., portrait, folio, 12 vols. old oaken binding, stamped 
calf, old gilt—Bzovii ( Abra.) Annales Ecclesiastice post Baronium, 
ab anno 1198 ad 1572, accesit Tomus Posthumus t ultimus, Colon. 
—Agripp. et Rome, 1621—1672, folio, 9 vols. old oaken binding, 
stam: calf, neat,—together 21 vols. a fine set, 134. 10s, 

Bayle (P.), Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, 
nouy. Gdn., augmentée de Chaufepié, Joly, La Monnoie, Le Duchat, 
Le Clere, P. maxchars, &e. &c., Paris, 1820—24, 8vo. 16 thick vols. 
half calf, neat, 4/. 1+ & 

Behmen’s (Jacob) Works, with his Life, 


Figures illustrating his Principles by the Rev. W. Law, 1764—1781, 


numerous highly curious plates, some of which are coloured in | 
this copy, 4to. 4 vols, pears e, a very fine copy in fresh old extra calf | 


binding, very neat, 


Bible [the ‘Authorized Version], with most Pro- | 
fitable Annotations [the Genevan] upon all the Hard Places that | 


have never been set forth with this new translation, [Amst.,] 1679, 
with maps, folio, ruled with red lines, old purple moroceo, gilt, 


1Es. 

Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, a Collection of Scarce 
and Curious Tracts relating to the County and City of Gloucester, | 
illustrative of and published during the Civil War, with an Lis- 
torical pr ac get Biographical and Historical Remarks, Glou- 


cester, 1 rait of Col. Edward Massey, map of the 
county tracking the marches «f the Royal and Parliamentary 
Armies and the King’s jersonal Routes, map of Gloucester, &c., 4to, 
3-vols, extra boards, 12s, (pub. at 21. 23. )—Ditto, printed on large 


pe el per, torange with, pry ~ aud other 4to. County Histories, | 


extra boards, 1/. 1s, (pub. at 4/. 


Bingham’ s (Jos.) W tl 1726, folio, 2 vols. old 
calf, 32. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, from the commencement 
in 1817 to Dee. 1842, Svo. 52 vols. half calf, uniform, neat, 9/. 15s. 

Bodenham’s (Jo.) England's Helicon, or the 
Muse's Harmony, 1614, a very careful transcript, “4 a beautiful 
and distinet hand, 4to. morocco, gilt, gilt edg 

oe the direction of the late Rev. 
ms were so te that neither 
a Anglo- 
‘Ationg the pave bee to this © ollection of Poems were Sir P. 
E. Spenser, M. Drayton, R. Greene, N. Breton, G. Peele, 
Ww. Shakespeare, &e. &e., and a great part of the con- 
tents is cast to be found in any other collection. 

Boyle Lectures: —A Defence of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, being a Collection of the Sermons preached at 
the Lecture founded by the Hon, Rob. Boyle, with Additions, 
Amendments, and General Indexes, 1739, folio, 3 vols. rough calf, 
gilt backs, with the authors’ names lettered, very neat, > 


Abp. Bramhall’s (Jo.) Works, with an a copy 


of the Records touching Archbishop Parker’ 3 C onsecration, as also | 


the copy of an Old Manuscript in Corpus Chr. College, Cambridge, 
on the same subject, with a Life of the author, Dublin, 1677, folio, 
very scarce, fine copy, old calf, neat, 4/. 4s, 


ences Granted to Brigittin Beads, F 

Permission, with Extracts from the Statutes of the Archconfra- 
ternity of the most Holy and Immaculate Heart of Mary, manu- 
i beautifully written about 1841, small Svo. 28 pages, in cloth, 


“a ‘the end are translations of the Pope's plenary ay ga to 
the Archconfraternity, one of which is dated 31st March, 

Believed to be the only copy of this extraordinary otto ever 
offered for sale. 


Bryan’s (Mich.) Biographical and Critical Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, with the Ciphers, Monograms, 
and Marks, used by each Engraver, and an Ample List of their 
Principal Works, 1816, port., royal 4to. 2 vols. scarce, large paper, 
extra beards, cloth, uneut, 42. 10s, toot 91.)—Ditto, small paper, 
2 vols. half calf, neat, 2/. 18s. (cost 54. 12 

An extensive and se Collection of 440 
Tllustrations of Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 
consisting of 256 Portraits, 150 Etchings and Engravings, and 34 
Drawings, contained in 2 4to, portfolios, half russia, lettered as 
Vols, 3 and 4, of Bryan’s, 9/, 9s. 





| Svo.2 


| Reyes de Castilla,— Don Pedro, 
| Enrique IIL., por Ped. Lop. de Ayala, con los enmiendas de Zurita, 


| United Church of En 


arce, | ; | Death, &e. any 6, plates 
Brigittin Beads:—An Explication of the Indul- | 
‘aithfully Translated, with | 





Britton’s (Jo.) History and Antiquities of Wells 
Cathedral, 1824, 24 plates, imperial folio, largest paper, early proofs, 
boards, uncut, 2. ls, 


Buckland’s (W.) Reliquiz Diluviane, Observa- 


tions on the Organic Remains, and other G 


Cressy’s (R. F. Serenus, Rom. Ca 
History ~ | Britanny, from the Beg ath.) the Christina 
Norman Conquest, Scateteaten the 1 Lives at ieee Cristiani thy 
to the proper Ages wherein the ey lived, the Erections 

Sees, and Suscomes of Bi the Cel elebration of 





attesting an Universal Deluge, 2nd edition, 1824, a 4to. half 
russia, very neat, uncut, 1/. 12s, 

John Bull Newspaper, from July, 1821, to Dec. 
1833, revel, folio, 12 vols. half calf, neat, 37. 

main channel, for = period of years, of Theodore Hook’s 
inexhaustible stream of wi 

Bp. Burnet’s (Gilb, ) History of the Reformation 
of the Church of England, Oxf., at the Clar. press, 1816, royal 8vo. 
6 vols. large paper. boards, uncut and clean, 3/, 18s. (sells at 9/. 98.) 

Burney’s (Chas., Mus. D.) General History of 
Music, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Period, 1771 76—1789, 
portrait and plates, d4to. 4 vols. boards, uncut, 2/. 1s, 

Calasio (F. Marii de) Concordantie Bibliorum 
Hebraicorum et Chaldaics, Esdra et Danielis, Latina ad verbum 
Versio, ad quam Vulgate et LXX eg Ey fideliter expenditur, 
Rome, 1621, folio, 4 vols. vellum, neat, 2¢. 1 

Calderwood’s (David) ‘the True History of the 

*hurch of Scotland, from ‘aA beginning of the Reformation unto 
the end of the Reigne of K. J ‘I, 1678, folio, old calf, 14 12s. 

Camden's eal, | a a Description of the King- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, enlarged by R. Gough, 
1806, port. and many plates and maps, roy ‘al folio, 4 vols. last edit., 
aes clean, and uncut, 4/. 18s, (cost 202.) 

Carte’s (T.) History of the Life of Jas. Duke of 
Ormonde, from his Birth in 1610, to his Death in 1688, wherein is 
contained an Account of the most remarkable Affairs, particular] 
of Ireland, under his Government, in 2 vols., to which is added, 
for the Satisfaction of the Curious, in another Volume, a very 
Valuable Collection of Letters, 1736, folio, 3 vols. calf, gilt, 34. 10s. 

Cave (Gul.) Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia 
Literaria, 1688—~1698, folio, 2 vols. calf, gilt, 1. 15s. “ 

Chalmers’s (Alex.), The Works of the English 
Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, with the most approved Transla- 


tions, 1810, with a General Index to ba — of the Poems, royal 
2 vols. boards, uncut, 8/. 18s. (co: i.) 


K. Charles I.—Basilica, ‘the Works of Charles I. 
with his Lifeand Marty etome, 1088, several fine plates by Hertochs, 


“— a. folio, calf, neat, 


with | 


“It were to be wished, hod: the, companion of every son and 
da pughter of the Chureh of England.” 
The Christian King : Bp, Horne’s Dise,, 1st edtn. 

Chatterton’s (Thomas) Works, with his Life by 
Gregory, edited by Southey, 1803, plates, 8v0. 3 vols. calf, neat, 18s. 

Christian Observer, by Members of the Established 
Church, complegn, from the commencement, 1802, to July 1845, 
424 vols., 15 bound in half calf, neat, the rest, clean, in parts, 
34 18s, (cost above 401) 

Cicero’s The Worthye Booke of Old Age, now 
Englished, Hy Thomas Newton, of Butley, whereunto is annexed a 
Recitall of diverse Men that Lived Long, with a declaration of 
sundrye soortes of yeares and the diuersitie between the yeres in 
the old time, and our yeares now adayes. Imp. at Lond. by Thos. 
Marshe, 1569, black letter, small Svo. 12s, 

Dedicated to Lord W. Paulet. Contains some verses, although 
Ritson does not record any verses of Newton's earlier than 1579. 


Ciceronis Opera, cum Delectu Commentariorum 
Jos. Olivetiin Usum Delphini, accedunt Annotationes Jac. Fac- 
ciolati, Patay. 1753, finely printed, 4to. 9 vols. vellum, 3é, 13s, 6d. 

Coleccion de las Cronicas y Memorias de los 
D. Enrique LI., D. Juan L, D. 
—D. 


ed. Nino. Tamerlan, D. Alonso VIII. por Ibanez, D. Alvaro 


| de Luna, D. ae XI. &e. Madrid, Sancho, 1779-1787, portraits, 


4to. 6 vols. half calf, 2. 18s, 


The Book of Common Prayer, &c. for the Use of 


| the Church of Scotland [reprint], with the Psalms in Metre, by 
10s, 


K, Js umes VI. Edinb. Jas. Watson, 1712, 12mo. 
n the r i712, the Earl of Winton re) wh res the Scottish 
Liturgy of 1637 ; yet it was used only in his own chapel at Tranent.” 
uthbury’s Nonjurors, 
Common Prayer, according to the Use of the 
la nd and _Irels und, Oxford, 1801 ; New Ver- 
sion of Psalms, 1798 ; 8vo. old red morocco, gilt edges, 2 of. 10s. 

This appears | to be ie Prayer Book commonly used by the 
DUKE of SUSSEX. It has his avTocraru on the titlepage. The 
occasional office for the indisposition of Geo. ILL. is inserted in the 
Morning Prayer, and the Articles of Religion have various marks 


| and numbers from the Duke's pen, as if of approbation or selection. 


Coryat’s (Tom, “ the Odcombian Leg-Stretcher,”) 
Cruditics Hastily Gobbled up in five Moneths Travels in Europe, 
newly digested in the Hungry Aire of Odcombe, 1611, reprinted, 

with his Letters from India, &e., with his Orations, Character, 
Svo. 3 vols, fine copy, old calf, neat, 2. 2s, 
ng the Observations made by Mr. Thomas Coryat, in 
Five. Months Travel, mostly on F ot, from his Native Place of 
Odcombe, in Somersetshire,”— Advertisement. 
Among the additions to the reprint are ‘ Orations betwixt the 


| Odcombians and Euillians,’ and other Somersetshire curiosities. 


Cotelerii (J. B.) SS. Patrum, qui temporibus 
Apostolicis floruerunt, Opera, Edita et Inedita, Vera et Supposi- 
titia, accesserunt in hac Nova Edit. Note Integr aliorum, ut 
Hugonis Menardi pennant, Antverp. 1700, folio, 2 vols. very 
scarce, calf gilt, very neat, 6¢. 

Coxe’s (W.) Historical Tour in Monmouthshire, 
1801, Views by Sir R. C. Hoare, Map, &e. &c. proof impressions, 
impe oe 4to. large paper, 2 vols. in 1, russia gilt, gilt edges, a fine 
copy, 2/. 16s 

Sir M. M. Sykes’s ¢ We, sold for 82. ; Nassau’s, 6/. 10s, 

St. Cyprian’s Works, with his Life by his Deacon 
Pontius. done into English, with Notes, and a Dissertation upon 
the Casecf Heretical and Schismatical Baptisms, at the close of 
the Favt ous Council of Carthage, a.p, 256, whose Acts are also here- 
with published, b Lf —_— 1717, folio, fine copy, sound old 
calf, bright old gilt, 





fMonasterc, unnerie, and 3, nares, 


— folio. nae. fine copy, calf, neat, 32, 

close o handwriting of Sout! — of the author, — 
Demosthenis que supersunt, Gr. et Lat, edidit 

ee Se eg 

Lips Lane vols Svo together stout Soin metatene ‘ces 

21, 18s. (cost Gl. calf, very na, 
Dodd’s (W., L.L.D.) Commentary on the 

se se tare adel ini at 

folio, 3 vols. calf, 2/. 1 


Dodsley’s ( Rob. ) Select Collection of Old Plays, 
omer em, — SS ee Notes by Is. Reed, Oct ek. iene 
an ‘ayne Collier, 1 0. 12 vol ‘ 
(published at 5d. 8s, without the binding. om, Wory nett, 2, 

Drexelii (Hierem. a Soc. Jesu.) O Omniz 
libellis ante hac non editis aucta, et illustrata, a (pe v 
1660, front., folio, 2 very large and thick vols old calf a 
Southey’ ‘3 Autograph, 1. 18s. 


Edwards's (Geo.) Natural Histor 
Y of Uncommon 
Birds, and of some other Rare and Cancel 

rupeds, Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, &c. in 362 

Designs copied immediately from Nature, pet 

after Life ; with a full and accurate Description of 

with a General Idea of Drawi ing and Painting in W 

with Instructions for Etching on Copper, some ‘hea 

Passage of Birds, &c.; with the Gleanings, 17 

richly bound in red morocco gilt, gilt edges, 7 


Edwards’s (John) Theologia Retr or, The 
Body and Substance of the Christian Religion m fhe Crea : 
Lord’s Prayer, — C oa and the Eves jical 
the Moral Law, folio, 3 = calf, rin 

The third vm anh is usuall 


Erskine’s (Ralph) Works, with Life, 183}, port, 
oye ae vols. last edition, scarce, calf, very neat, new, 34 1d (coat 
5 

Evelyn's (Jo.) Memoirs, comprising his Diary 
from 1641 to 1705-6, and a Selection of his Letters, with the 
Correspondence between K. Charles I. and his Secretary of 
=> iw. e a whilst ‘his pany was in Scot 
edited by Bury, 2nd edition, 1819, portraits, &. ro 
half russia, uncut, 22 “ep = 6l, "he val da, 3 

“—— contains much, information as to the Teligin 
during the usurpation.”—Robertson on the Liturgy od 


Evelyn’s (Jo.) Miscellaneous Writi 


n now first 
+ apd with Notes by Upcott, 1825, plates, 4to, 


Tussia, uncat, 


Facciolati et Forcellini totius Latinitatis Lexicon, 
ed. alt. Locapletior,, Patay. 1805, fine portrait, folio, 4 vols calf, 
neat, 3/. 18s, (cost 7/. 7s.) 

Falkner’s (Thomas) Description of Patagonia 
and the adjoining Parts of Bouth m Amerie, Hereford, 1774, map, 
4to. very rare, boards, uncut, 14 1 

“Contains much authentic informati on...... This wham 
having been renee in the country, and not in a substantin 
form, is rarely to be met with ; I borrowed a copy from SirJoseph 
B es’s td beleee I could obtain one for myself,”— 

ie most accurate description of all these nations, of 
divisheas, and of the relations of the different tribes to each othe, 
. This work is difficult to be obtained.”—Dr, Prichard on May 


Farindon’s (Anth.) [129] Sermons, preached # 


St. Mary Magdalene, Milk-street, &c. 2nd edition, with the mn 
ad volume, 1672-1674, folio, 3 vols. sound copy, old calf, nest, 


Fleury (Claude), Histoire Ecclésiastique, avec 

Continuation, Paris, 1722-37, ito. 36 volumes, old calf gilt, Hl My 
“Tle may be read without’ jealousy or a ey Ta he 
the artitices of the disingenuous Bousset.”"— 

The Floral Cabinet, and iMegeaine, of Exotic 
Botany, by Knowles and Westcott, 1840, several hundred besutifl 
coloured pl plates, 4to. 3 vols. half morocco gilt, elegant, uncut, 1% 
cos 

F Saioaiin, (Sir John, temp. Henr. VI.), de La 
dibus Legum Anglimw, Latin and English, —_ Selden’s Notes and 
large Historical Preface, and a g the 
Antiquities, History,and Laws of Engls —, by si 
Aland, 2nd edit. 1741, front. folio, fine copy, old calf, neat, 128% 


Fuller's (Thos.) Abel Redevivus, or the Dead yet 
Speaking, the Lives and Deaths of the Moderne Divines, for the 
sativf tion of all * shat desire to be acquainted with the Paths 
of Piety and Virtu . frontispiece and numerous portraits 
fa. ey and ithe: » eatenit of Luther by Holman inserted, 4, 
searce, calf, 1 

Gale et i “ell, Scriptores Historie Britannien 
Saxonice, Anglo- Danice, et Anglicans, Oxon., 1684—161, 3 vol 
folio, fine set, russia, extra, very neat, 12/. 

Gale’s (Theoph.), The Court. of the Gentiles 
Discourse touching the Original of Human Literature 
lologie and Philosophie, from the Scriptures and pay. Charct, 
2nd edit. enlarged, Oxon., 1672—78, including Fe fete 
on Divine Predetermination, 4to. 5 vols, in 2, vellum, neat, 24 1M 

Unpublished Manuscript. — Gandy’ 's The Geo 
metrical Scale of Music, or the Gam-ut reduced to Geometrial 
en July 17, 1735, folio, 85 closely written pages, vellum, 


2s. 
th ‘earned and abstruse Theoretical Treatise on this mosteuries 
subject. 


Garrick’s (David) Autograph : an oi 
highly characteristic Poetical Letter to Sir Thomas 

on the back of his Portrait as, x aand IIL, and presenting 
Mimic Form on t’other side,” 
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